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EDITOR'S  FOREWORD 


The  link  between  the  two  artists  whose  lives  and 
work  are  here  presented  in  a  single  volume  is  rather 
sentimental  than  material,  for  Bonington's  short  life 
had  scarcely  begun  when  that  of  Girtin  ended,  and 
there  is  a  long  gap  between  their  working  lives.  Yet 
in  a  sense  the  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  as 
though  Fate  had  sought  to  repair  the  cutting  short 
of  Girtin's  career  by  reincarnating  him  in  Bonington. 
If  Bonington's  is  the  richer  imagination,  Girtin's  is 
the  more  delicate.  The  loving  minuteness  of  Girtin's 
observation  is  tempered  by  the  bold  dignity  of  his 
design.  He  never  becomes  fantaisiste  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  fancy,  never  sinks  to  commonplace 
imitation  in  the  fidelity  of  his  record  of  things  seen  ; 
and  Bonington  takes  up  the  torch,  his  greater 
versatility  and  freer  craft  never  degenerating  into 
indiscriminate  curiosity,  but  retaining  always  a 
certain  width  of  view  which  must  inevitably  have 
come  to  his  predecessor  if  the  years  had  been  granted 
to  him. 

Both  are  eminently  sensitive  painters.  Both 
possess  the  indefinable  quality  of  charm,  and  if,  of 
the  two,  Bonington  shows  more  signs  of  a  sophisti- 
cated and  selective  taste,  it  is  but  because  both  the 
fashion  of  his  times  and  his  astounding  sureness  in 
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both  the  media  of  his  craft  opened  to  him  a  more 
varied  range,  in  which  the  act  of  selection  was  bound 
to  be  exercised  more  consciously. 

Girtin  grew  from  the  stock  of  his  predecessors,  and 
crowned  it  by  his  achievement.  Bonington  sprang 
to  a  full  maturity  which  seems  to  owe  little  to  any- 
thing which  went  before.  Yet  even  so,  the  man  who 
could  paint  the  Durham  Cathedral  of  the  Whitworth 
Institute  collection,  had  left  behind  him  a  legacy  of 
grandeur,  of  unexpended  beauty,  which  was  part, 
and  a  great  part,  of  the  capital  of  his  successors.  If 
Girtin  had  not  lived,  Bonington  would  have  been  an 
inexplicable  miracle.  If  Bonington  had  not  lived, 
Girtin  would  have  been  an  unfulfilled  promise. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  shown,  with  skill  and  with  meticu- 
lous accuracy,  what  were  the  actual  links  which 
connect  these  two  phases  of  English  art,  and  make 
them  mutually  explanatory.  He  has  marshalled  facts 
and  corrected  errors  without  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  an  artist's  claim  to  remembrance  is  his  art,  not 
his  manner  of  living  :  and  in  doing  this  he  has  con- 
trived to  make  the  men  live  in  their  work. 

Grateful  thanks  are  due  to  the  Directors  and 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion, and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  for 
permission  to  reproduce  the  pictures  which  illustrate 
this  volume.  I  have  also  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  many  Directors  and  Curators  of  Art  Galleries 
and  Museums,  who  have  given  me  generous  assist- 
ance in  the  compilation  of  the  Appendices  containing 
lists  of  pictures  accessible  to  the  public.  The  task  of 
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making  these  lists  even  moderately  complete  is  by  no 
means  so  simple  as  it  would  appear,  and  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  without  their  ready  co- 
operation. I  am  aware  that  there  must  be  omissions 
from  the  lists  in  these  and  other  volumes  of  the 
series,  and  I  should  like  to  claim,  not  only  the 
indulgence  of  readers  for  such  omissions,  but  also 
their  help  in  filling  the  gaps.  Not  only  in  Picture 
Galleries  and  Museums,  but  also  in  Town  Halls,  and 
even  in  churches,  there  are  pictures  of  whose  exist- 
ence it  is  impossible  for  an  Editor  to  become  aware 
without  the  aid  of  local  knowledge.  To  those  who 
possess  this  knowledge  I  would  appeal  for  any 
information  which  will  conduce  to  making  these 
volumes  really  useful  to  readers  who  may  be  at  a 
distance  from  the  great  galleries,  and  who  may  yet 
unknowingly  have  examples  of  the  work  of  great 
artists  almost  at  their  very  doors. 

The  very  interesting  examples  of  Bonington's  work 
in  the  Louvre  have  been  omitted  from  the  Appendix 
to  this  volume,  for  the  inclusion  of  examples  in 
foreign  galleries  seems  too  great  an  undertaking  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  development  of  the  series. 
But  Bonington  was  almost  to  be  reckoned  among 
French  painters,  and  the  five  beautiful  oils  in  Paris — 
The  Park  of  Versailles,  the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  the 
Old  Housekeeper,  the  Francis  I.  and  the  Duchesse 
d' Etampes,  and  the  Mazarin  and  Anne  d'Autriche, 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  they  are,  to  many,  as 
easily  accessible  as  the  pictures  in  British  galleries, 
and  all  are  brilliantly  characteristic. 
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Much  of  the  material  in  these  essays  has  now  been 
brought  together  for  the  first  time,  and  the  biblio- 
graphy will  show  from  what  scattered  sources.  But 
Mr.  Stokes,  by  his  own  researches,  has  been  able  to 
weld  it  together  into  a  narrative  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  found  as  readable  by  the  dilettante  as  it  is  valuable 
to  the  student. 

S.  C.  Kaines  Smith. 


PREFACE 


The  working  careers  of  both  Girtin  and  Bonington 
were  very  short,  and  it  is  easily  understandable 
that  the  particulars  of  their  lives  are  scattered, 
scanty,  and  of  a  vague  nature.  In  the  following 
pages  an  effort  has  been  made — for  the  first  time — to 
collate  the  various  existing  records,  and  to  bring 
together  what  fresh  material  is  available.  Unless 
a  new  Farington  Diary  is  brought  to  light,  or  a 
bundle  of  correspondence  is  still  mouldering  in  a 
forgotten  chest,  we  are  not  likely  to  learn  more  of 
the  personalities  of  these  two  brilliant  artists. 
Unfortunately  the  bulk  of  Girtin's  correspondence 
was  destroyed  by  his  widow,  whilst  Bonington  s 
letters  suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  his 
friend's  son.    But  their  work  is  sufficient  memorial. 

In  writing  of  Thomas  Girtin  the  biographer  has  to 
rely  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors.  The  only  contemporary  account 
of  the  painter  is  to  be  found  in  the  short  obituary 
notices  contributed  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  The  slight  and 
disparaging  paragraph  in  Edward's  Anecdotes  of 
Painters,  evidently  based  upon  the  conversation  of 
Edward  Dayes,  was  followed  by  Pyne's  more 
enthusiastic  comments  in  the  Somerset  House 
Gazette,  and  the  anonymous  memoir  in  the  Library 
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of  the  Fine  Arts.  Later  came  Miller's  gossiping 
anecdotes  of  Turner  and  Girtin,  and  Redgrave's 
Century  of  Painters.  Roget's  History  of  the  '  Old 
Water  Colour  '  Society — which  goes  far  beyond  its 
title — gathered  together  the  expiring  traditions, 
and  includes  the  notes  collected  by  Joseph  John 
Jenkins,  member  and  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  the  reminiscences 
of  John  Pye,  the  engraver.  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon's 
lavishly  illustrated  monograph,  Thomas  Girtin, 
the  only  volume  exclusively  devoted  to  the  artist, 
is  mainly  critical.  The  Transactions  of  the  Walpole 
Society  must  not  be  disregarded,  particularly 
Mr.  C.  F.  Bell's  account  of  James  Moore,  and  Mr. 
Finberg's  investigation  into  the  attributions  of  the 
drawings  belonging  to  the  Turner  Bequest.  Solitary 
references  to  Girtin,  found  in  other  volumes,  also 
help  us  to  reconstruct  the  personality  of  the 
man,  and  to  outline  roughly  the  events  of  his  life. 
With  that  we  must  be  content. 

Similar  difficulties  arise  in  the  case  of  Bonington. 
Here  the  luck  is  against  a  faithful  biographer. 
Delacroix  and  Bonington  shared  a  joint  studio,  and 
travelled  together.  During  the  whole  of  his  life — 
with  one  exception — Delacroix  kept  a  singularly 
vivid  and  exact  journal.  The  exception  covers  the 
period  when  he  and  Bonington  were  friends  together. 
The  Colin  correspondence  might  have  supplied 
the  omission;  but  that,  too,  has  gone. 

The  material  for  the  Bonington  chapters  in  this 
volume  was  collected  in  1906,  when  the  present 
writer  visited  Nottingham  to  follow  the  tiaces  of 
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the  young  artist.  The  book  was  almost  completed 
in  1907,  when  the  manuscript  had  to  be  put  aside, 
to  be  taken  up  afresh  in  19 14.  Then  came  a  long 
interregnum  when  the  arts  of  peace  were  out  of 
favour.  In  the  meanwhile  M.  A.  Dubuisson  pub- 
lished three  magazine  articles  in  1909,  valuable  for 
their  illustrations  and  for  an  account  of  Bonington's 
Italian  journey.  Mr.  C.  E.  Hughes  discovered 
interesting  matter  in  the  files  of  the  Nottingham 
journals  respecting  the  early  struggles  of  the 
Bonington  family.  Not  much  new  information 
has  come  to  hand,  although  several  dates  must  be 
corrected.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Clarke  for 
some  details  regarding  the  later  family  history  of 
Bonington.  His  career  in  France,  however,  remains 
almost  a  blank  page.  Delacroix's  journal  and 
Colin's  letters  would  have  given  us  a  true  history 
of  the  dawn  of  the  Romantic  Movement. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said,  with  a  certain  priggish 
sententiousness,  that  "  diligence  and  perseverance 
will  accomplish  everything."  Girtin  and  Bonington 
were  both  hard  workers,  but  the  twin  virtues  do  not 
explain  their  early  genius.  Few  artists  matured  so 
rapidly  and  so  soon.  They  were  not  child  prodigies 
like  Lawrence,  who  had  his  studio  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  or  Lucas  van  Ley  den,  who  was  engraving 
fine  plates  at  fourteen.  Girtin  and  Bonington 
did  not  begin  to  surpass  their  fellows  until  about  the 
age  of  twenty.  One  died  before  he  was  twenty-six  ; 
the  other  was  but  a  few  months  older.  Their 
working  careers  in  both  instances  were  under  ten 
years. 
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There  is  no  parallel  to  their  achievement,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Bonington.  Aubrey  Beardsley  was  not 
twenty-five  when  he  died.  He,  too,  was  a  genius,  but 
Bonington' s  field  was  considerably  wider.  Of  the 
earlier  masters,  Paul  Potter  died  at  the  age  of  29, 
Giorgione  was  about  33,  Raphael  only  37,  Correggio 
40,  and  Van  Dyck  42.  In  the  modern  British 
school,  Cecil  Lawson  had  done  big  things  at  31, 
Frederick  Walker  established  his  fame  by  35,  and 
Pinwell,  a  lesser  man,  was  well  forward  at  33.  The 
nearest  approach  to  Bonington  is  the  youthful 
skill  of  Millais,  who  at  twenty  was  painting  The 
Carpenter's  Shop,  and  before  he  was  twenty-four 
had  finished  Ophelia,  The  Huguenot,  and  The 
Order  of  Release,  whilst  The  Blind  Girl  was 
signed  in  his  twenty-seventh  year. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  Girtin  and 
Bonington  might  have  done  had  Death  spared  them. 
But  the  work  they  left  has  given  them  imperishable 
names  in  the  history  of  English  art.  Time  itself 
cannot  add  to  their  glory. 

H.S. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Biographical  and  Personal, 

The  parentage  of  Thomas  Girtin  was  almost 
as  modest  as  that  of  his  companion  and 
rival,  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  the  professional 
artist  was  not  only  a  tradesman,  but  usually 
the  son  of  a  tradesman.  More  often  than 
not,  his  life's  labour  was  started  in  an 
extremely  unassuming  capacity.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  foundation  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  commenced  their  active 
careers  in  such  prosaic  vocations  as  coach- 
painting  and  the  heraldic  decoration  of 
carriages.  Others  were  house-painters, 
cabinet-makers,  silver-engravers  and  chasers 
before  they  dreamt  of  striving  for  academic 
dignity. 

The  artists  of  Georgian  England  were 
children  of  the  people.  This  fact  helps  us  to 
realise  the  position  of  art  at  that  time,  and 
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the  relative  unimportance  of  the  artist.  In 
the  catalogues  of  the  early  exhibitions  the 
social  difference  between  the  wealthy 
amateur  and  the  working  professional  was  as 
scrupulously  observed  and  marked  as  it  is 
to-day  in  the  cricket  field.  A  few  artists 
came  from  cultured  stock.  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  Richard  Wilson  were  sons  of- 
the  church.  Francis  Cotes  was  the  child  of 
an  apothecary  "  of  great  respectability." 
But  these  were  the  rare  exceptions.  And, 
if  we  call  to  mind  the  peculiarities  of 
Smollett's  doctors  and  the  eccentricities  of 
Fielding's  parsons,  it  must  be  agreed  that 
the  representatives  of  physic  and  theology 
when  George  the  Third  ascended  the  throne 
could  not  always  boast  a  higher  attainment 
in  education  or  a  more  brilliant  polish  in 
manners  than  their  humbler  neighbours. 

Thomas  Girtin  wras  born  on  the  eighteenth 
of  February,  1775.  His  baptism  is  recorded 
in  the  register  of  St.  Saviour  s,  Southwark, 
under  the  date  March  the  seventeenth,  1775  : 
"  Thomas.  Son  of  John  Girtin,  Brushmaker, 
and  Rose  Hannah."  The  Girtin  family  is 
said  to  be  of  French  descent,  its  origin  having 
been  traced  back  to  a  Huguenot  Guertin  who 
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left  the  He  de  France  for  England  at  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  most 
biographies  John  Girtin  is  described  as  a 
rope-maker  who  carried  on  an  extensive 
business  with  the  Thames  shipping. 
Probably  he  dealt  in  both  brushes  and 
cordage.  The  point  is  immaterial.  The 
house  must  have  been  close  to  the  great 
church  on  the  Surrey  side  of  London  Bridge, 
either  on  the  Bankside  itself  or  in  the  teeming 
and  congested  region  surrounding  the 
Borough  High  Street. 

The  year  1775  is  as  memorable  in  English 
art  as  it  is  in  the  histor}'  of  the  English 
nation.  It  was  the  year  in  which  Lord 
North's  "  conciliatory  measures''  were 
rejected  by  the  colonies,  the  year  of  Lexing- 
ton, Bunker  Hill,  and  the  fall  of  Montreal. 
Our  chronicle  is  more  peaceful.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  birth  of  the  Southwark  brush- 
maker's  son,  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Thames,  above  a  tiny  barber's  shop  in 
Maiden  Lane,  Strand,  came  into  the  world 
that  immortal  genius  Joseph  Mallord  William 
Turner.  The  names  of  Turner  and  Girtin 
are  for  ever  bound  together.  Girtin  was 
Turner's  one  real  friend.    "  If  Tom  Girtin 
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had  lived,  I  should  have  starved,"  cried 
Turner  in  an  historic  outburst.  The  state- 
ment cannot  be  justified.  Turner  was  an 
emotionalist,  despite  his  apparent  self- 
repression.  Had  Girtin' s  days  extended  to 
the  length  of  Turner's,  work  would  have  been 
found  for  them  both.  But  the  influence  of 
the  precocious  genius  of  Girtin  upon  the 
slowly  evolving  genius  of  Turner  will  always 
remain  a  debatable  problem  in  the  story  of 
English  painting.  "  Turner  owed  more  to 
Girtin's  teaching  and  companionship  than 
to  his  own  genius  in  the  first  years  of  his 
life,"  wrote  Ruskin.  These  formative  years 
for  both  of  them  were  spent  in  London. 

During  the  later  eighteenth  century 
London  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  cities  in 
Europe.  Its  natural  surroundings  lacked 
the  grim  solemnity  of  Edinburgh.  Primrose 
Hill  cannot  compare  with  Arthur's  Seat,  or 
the  White  Tower  with  the  Castle  on  the  rock. 
Architecturally,  despite  Wren's  soaring 
spires,  London  could  not  rival  the  quarried 
masses  that  Gabriel,  Souffiot  and  their 
pupils  were  raising  in  Paris.  Yet  London 
had  an  individual  and  unchallengeable 
grandeur. 
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Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair  : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty. 

Wordsworth's  vision  from  Westminster 

Bridge  might  be  a  description  of  one  of 

Girtin's  panoramic  views  of  the  city. 

Silent,  bare, 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky  ; 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

During  the  childhood  of  Girtin  and  Turner 
London  was  still  a  town  inhabitable  by 
choice,  whereas  to-day  it  is  a  city  certain 
people  are  compelled  to  live  in.  The  charm- 
ing villages  which  fringed  its  boundaries  had 
not  been  lost  in  Hazlitt/s  "  great  wen." 
Green  fields  were  within  easy  reach  of  the 
darkest  alley  and  dingiest  court.  The  city 
itself  was  of  absorbing  interest,  for  the  Great 
Fire  had  not  wholly  destroyed  the  memorials 
of  the  past.  Southwark  was  particularly 
rich  in  medieval  relics.  Old  London  Bridge 
still  spanned  "  the  fair  and  goodly  Thames/' 
The  highway  to  Canterbury  and  Dover  crept 
through  the  crowded  Borough,  flanked  on 
each  side  by  inns  and  lodging-houses  bearing 
signboards  famous  throughout  Europe. 

Old  Southwark  was  passing  through  a 
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transition.  The  Elizabethan  gardens  and 
pleasances  which  had  surrounded  the 
theatres  and  bear  rings  of  Shakespeare's 
Bankside  no  longer  existed.  Their  place 
had  been  taken  by  the  boilers  and  vats  of 
Thrale's  brewery,  the  machinery  which 
(according  to  Dr.  Johnson)  offered  "  the 
potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice/'  But  the  dismembered 
church  of  St.  Saviour,  in  which  Girtin  had 
been  christened,  remained  a  magnificent 
Gothic  ruin  as  yet  untouched  by  the  restorer. 
And  under  the  shadow  of  its  central  tower 
were  the  tottering  walls  of  the  Priory  of 
St.  Mary  Overy  and  the  few  remaining  stones 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  s  palace. 

The  influence  of  such  surroundings  upon 
the  day-dreams  of  a  child  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Thomas  Girtin  and  his  elder 
brother  John  lived  in  Southwark  some  seven 
or  eight  years.  In  1783  his  father,  a  young 
man,  suddenly  died.  Thornbury  says  he 
was  killed  when  hunting.  The  widow, 
probably  in  straitened  circumstances,  moved 
to  another  quarter  of  the  town,  making  her 
heme  in  some  rooms  "  over  a  shop  "  at  No.  2, 
St.  Martin' s-le  Grand,  on  the  north-east  side 
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of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Here  she  married  a 
Mr.  Vaughan,  a  pattern  draughtsman  and 
designer.*  The  descriptions  of  South wark 
and  the  Borough  in  Little  Dorrit,  David 
Copperfield,  and  the  Pickwick  Papers  depict 
a  neighbourhood  which  had  deteriorated  into 
squalor  since  the  young  Girtin  wandered 
through  its  streets.  Many  changes,  and  few 
for  the  better,  had  taken  place  during  the 
fifty  years  which  separate  the  early  days  of 
Girtin  and  the  unhappy  childhood  of  Charles 
Dickens.  But  if  we  want  an  indication  of 
the  character  of  St.  Martin  s-le-Grand  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit. 
Mrs.  Vaughan  and  her  family  lived  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  old-established  firm  of 
"  Anthony  Chuzzlewit  and  Son,  Manchester 
Warehousemen/'  which  had  its  business 
headquarters  "  in  a  very  narrow  street  some- 


*  Thornbury  in  his  Life  of  Turner  says  that 
Mrs.  Girtin  did  not  remarry  until  her  son's  last 
illness,  or  after  his  death.  This  must  be  incorrect. 
Mrs.  Gii tin's  widowhood  was  of  shorter  duration. 
In  1 80 1  she  was  living  at  Duke  Street,  Little  Britain, 
on  the  other  side  of  Aldersgate  Street,  and  close  to 
Smithfield.  Robert  Seymour  (1800  ?-i836),  who 
drew  the  first  set  of  illustrations  for  the  Pickwick 
Papers,  was  apprenticed  to  Vaughan,  a  "  pattern 
drawer  of  Smithfield/'  evidently  Girtin's  step-father 
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where  behind  the  Post  Office,  where  every 
house  was  in  the  brightest  summer  morning 
very  gloomy/'  The  narrow  lanes  of  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand,  congested  with  mail 
coaches  and  carriers'  wagons,  were  not  a 
likely  nursery  for  a  landscape  painter. 
Girtin,  however,  lived  here  with  his  mother 
until  about  1796. 

Vaughan's  work  as  a  pattern  draughtsman 
was  probably  mostly  concerned  with  the 
fabrics  of  the  warehousemen  who  formed  the 
staple  interest  of  the  quarter.  His  elder 
stepson  was  apprenticed  to  a  writing 
engraver.  Of  Tom  it  was  written,  "  when  a 
child  he  is  known  to  have  carried  a  predilec- 
tion for  drawing,  and  was  seldom  without 
pencil  and  paper  when  they  could  be 
obtained."  John  Pye,  the  engraver,  says 
that  "  from  his  earliest  childhood  he  dis- 
played a  decided  passion  for  drawing  and 
modelling."  Girtin  declared  modestly  that 
"  other  boys  of  his  own  age,  ten  or  twelve, 
who  amused  themselves  or  idled  in  the  same 
way,  drew  as  well  as  himself."  He  received 
a  few  lessons  from  a  drawing  master  named 
Fisher,  who  lived  round  the  corner  in  Alders- 
gate  Street.     Of  Fisher  we  know  nothing. 
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The  artistic  life  of  Thomas  Girtin  commenced 
when  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Edward 
Dayes.  About  the  same  time  Turner  was 
also  being  indentured  to  Thomas  Malton, 
the  architectural  draughtsman. 

Of  the  two  artists  Dayes  was  by  far  the 
abler.  He  had  studied  under  William  Pether, 
a  mezzotint  engraver  and  miniaturist,  who, 
exhibiting  in  the  early ' '  shows  ' '  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  outlived  his  pupil  and  his  pupil's 
pupil.  Dayes  at  first  naturally  scraped 
mezzotints  and  painted  miniatures.  He  also 
engraved,  drew  in  water-colours,  and  wrote 
extensively  upon  the  technical  methods  of 
his  particular  craft.*    "  No  painter  who  ever 

*  His  Instructions  for  Drawing  and  Colouring 
Landscapes  was  published  by  his  widow  in  1808,  six 
years  after  his  death.  His  method  of  preparing  a 
"  stained  "  or  "  tinted  "  drawing  can  well  form  a 
footnote.  The  outline  having  been  completed,  "  the 
first  and  most  easy  way  is  to  make  all  the  shadows 
and  middle  tints  with  Prussian  Blue  and  a  brown 
Indian  ink  ;  the  clouds  being  sketched  in,  and,  as 
light  as  possible,  the  student  begins  with  the 
elementary  part  of  the  sky,  laying  it  in  with  Prussian 
blue,  rather  tender,  so  as  to  leave  himself  the  power 
of  going  over  it  once  or  twice  afterwards,  or  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary  ;  then,  with  the  blue  and  a  little 
Indian  ink,  lay  in  the  lightest  shades  of  the  clouds, 
then  the  distance,  if  remote,  with  the  same  colour, 
rather  stronger.  Next  proceed  to  the  middle 
ground,  leaving  out  the  blue  in  coming  forward,  and 
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lived/'  writes  Mr.  C.  F.  Bell,  "was  more  un- 
equal than  Dayes,  his  inequable  temperament 
and  uncertain  health  being  clearly  reflected  in 
his  art,  which  ranges  from  a  pitch  of  excellence 
almost  equal  to  the  highest  in  precision  of 
draughtsmanship  and  delicacy  of  tonality, 
down  to  almost  incredible  slovenliness." 

lastly  work  up  the  foreground  with  brown  Indian 
ink  only.  This  operation  may  be  repeated  until  the 
whole  is  sufficiently  strong,  marking  the  dark  parts 
of  the  foreground  as  dark  as  the  ink  will  make  it — • 
that  is  to  say,  the  touches  of  the  shadow  in  shade. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  out  the  blue 
gradually  as  the  objects  come  forward,  otherwise  it 
will  have  a  bad  effect.  Attention  must  also  be  given 
to  the  middle  tints,  so  that  they  are  not  marked  too 
strong,  which  would  make  it,  when  coloured,  look 
hard.  The  same  grey  colour,  or  aerial  tint,  may  be 
first  washed  over  every  terrestrial  part  of  the 
drawing  required  to  be  kept  down — that  is,  before 
colouring — as  colour  laid  over  the  gr^y  will,  of 
course,  not  be  so  light  as  when  the  paper  is  without 
it.  The  shadows  and  middle  tints  being  worked  up 
to  a  sufficient  degree  of  power,  colouring  will  be  the 
next  operation.  This  must  be  done  by  beginning  in 
the  distant  parts,  coming  on  stronger  and  stronger, 
colouring  light  and  middle  tint  to  the  foreground, 
and  lastly  retouch  the  darker  parts  of  the  foreground 
with  Vandyck  brown.  Great  caution  will  be 
required  not  to  disturb  the  shadows  with  colour, 
otherwise  the  harmony  of  the  whole  will  be  destroyed, 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  do  more  than  gently  to  colour 
the  reflections/'  This,  as  Redgrave  comments,  was 
the  older  method  of  Webber,  Sandby,  and  Cozens, 
afterwards  changed  by  Dayes  himself,  Girtin,  his 
pupil,  and  Turner. 
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The  view  of  Buckingham  House,  St.  James's 
Park,  with  its  crowd  of  fashionable 
idlers,  recalls  the  "  promenades  "  of  Debu- 
court,  whilst  the  fine  Ely  Cathedral  (at 
South  Kensington)  must  have  had  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  budding  genius 
of  youngsters  like  Girtin  and  Turner. 

Dayes,  however,  was  not  a  man  easy  to 
live  with.  "  His  temper/'  wrote  Edwards, 
a  contemporary,  "  was  neither  amiable  nor 
happy."  The  lot  of  an  apprentice  depended 
considerably  upon  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his 
master.  Dayes  was  difficult  to  serve.  The 
youthful  Girtin  found  himself  regarded  only 
as  a  means  of  making  money,  instead  of 
being  in  the  position  of  a  pupil  gaining 
instruction.  The  true  story  of  the  quarrel 
is  hard  to  unravel.  John  Pye  says  that 
Dayes,  a  "  jealous  and  small-minded 
creature/'  fancied  that  he  was  being  excelled 
by  his  apprentice.  This  proposition  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe,  because  Dayes  was  an 
accomplished  artist  whilst  Girtin  was  a  mere 
boy.  In  order  to  check  Girtin' s  progress  the 
apprentice  was  compelled  to  colour  prints 
week  after  week,  month  after  month.  Tom 
Girtin — like  so  many  other  apprentices  in  a 
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similar  unsatisfactory  position — expostu- 
lated. A  premium  had  been  paid  for  him  to 
learn  to  draw,  not  to  colour  prints.  Dayes, 
as  the  master,  called  for  implicit  and  un- 
questioning obedience.  Girtin  refused  to 
continue  his  work,  and  was  forthwith 
committed  to  prison  by  the  city  authorities 
at  the  Guildhall  as  a  refractory  apprentice. 
He  was  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  that 
dissolute  young  ne'er-do-well  who  comes  to 
the  gallows  in  the  last  plate  of  Hogarth's 
Idle  Apprentice. 

Girtin,  however,  was  not  on  the  road  to 
Tyburn.  Interned  in  the  Fleet  prison,  the 
tale  runs  that  the  boy  decorated  the  walls  of 
his  cell  with  landscapes  that  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  peer  paid 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  indentures  to 
Dayes,  and  carried  Girtin  away  to  "  the 
almost  regal  luxury  of  Cassiobury,"  where, 
"  free  and  happy,"  the  young  artist  produced 
"  some  of  his  greatest  works." 

All  this  is  nonsense.  Girtin  could  not 
have  been  sent  to  the  Fleet,  which  was  a 
prison  reserved  for  debtors.  He  was  shut 
up  in  the  Bridewell,  a  house  of  detention  for 
troublesome    apprentices    and   other  dis- 
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orderly  persons,  close  to  Ludgate.  Now  the 
physician  in  charge  of  Bridewell  at  the  time 
of  Girtin's  imprisonment  was  either  Dr. 
John  Monro  or  his  celebrated  son  Dr.  Thomas 
Monro.*  Both  were  enthusiastic  collectors 
and  patrons  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Girtin  was  released  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Monros,  and  that,  if 
the  Earl  of  Essex  appeared  on  the  scene,  the 
call  came  from  one  of  these  energetic 
connoisseurs. 

Dayes  passes  out  of  the  history  of  Girtin' s 
life.  Evidently  the  triumph  was  with  the 
youth,  for  the  incident  rankled,  and  the  elder 
man  never  forgave  his  pupil.  His  bitter 
tongue  is  largely  responsible  for  the  tradition 
that  Tom  Girtin  was  a  youth  of  irregular 
habits.  He  refused  to  admit  the  outstanding 
value  of  Girtin's  art,  or  that  his  rapid 
accomplishment  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  aquarellists  of  his  time.  "  Though  his 
drawings  are  generally  too  slight/'  wrote 
Dayes  in  a  short  reference  to  Girtin,  written 


*  Dr.  John  Monro  died  in  1791.  Dr.  Thomas 
had  been  acting  as  his  father's  assistant  and  deputy 
at  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  Hospital  for  years  before 
he  was  given  full  charge. 
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after  the  latter's  death,  "  yet  they  must  ever 

be  admired  as  the  offspring  of  a  strong 

imagination.    Had  he  not  trifled  away  a 

vigorous  constitution,  he  might  have  arrived 

at  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  as  a 

landscape  painter/' 

The  jealous  artist  was  of  those  critics  who 

(to  quote  Pope's  well-known  lines)  : 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer  : 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike. 

He  warned  his  readers  not  to  "  suffer  their 
passions  to  overpower  their  reason  "  so  as  to 
"  destroy  existence/'  He  outlived  Girtin  by 
some  eighteen  months,  dying — ironic  fate — 
by  his  own  hand  in  May,  1804. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Training  and  Association  with  Artists. 

The  Bridewell  episode  cannot  be  dated  with 
any  exactitude.  It  was  probably  early  in 
1789,  when  Girtin  was  fourteen  years  old. 
Roget  would  make  it  some  year  or  eighteen 
months  earlier.  He  says  that  between  1788 
and  1790  both  Girtin  and  Turner  were 
employed  by  architects  to  wash  in  skies  and 
add  backgrounds  as  well  as  to  lay  flat  tints. 
Turner  was  busily  engaged  making  drawings 
for  architects  as  late  as  1796.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  when  Girtin  became  free  of 
Dayes  and  his  indentures,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  workshop  of  John  Raphael  Smith.  Here, 
amongst  the  other  assistants,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  boy  Turner. 

John  Raphael  Smith  was  then  about  forty 
years  of  age.  His  busy  studio  was  a  vast 
change  from  the  gloomy  tutelage  of  the 
morose  Dayes.  Smith's  disposition  was  as 
buoyant  and  sparkling        his  drawings, 
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Amongst  his  friends  were  men  of  the  light- 
hearted  temperament  of  Rowlandson  and 
Morland.  Raphael  Smith  had  originally 
been  a  linen-draper  of  Derby.  Then,  by  one 
of  those  rapid  changes  so  common  at  the 
time,  he  became  a  craftsman  and  a  trades- 
man in  the  arts.  He  translated  into  mezzo- 
tint the  smiling  beauties  of  Rejmolds,  Gains- 
borough, and  Romney.  But  he  was  more 
than  a  mezzotint  engraver.  His  own 
drawings  and  paintings  have  an  engaging 
charm.  He  was  also  a  publisher  and  print 
dealer,  with  headquarters  in  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  only  a  few  steps  from 
Turner's  birthplace  in  Maiden  Lane.  At 
King  Street  Girtin  and  Turner  spent  their 
days  colouring  Raphael  Smith's  prints. 

Every  old  country  house  in  England  can 
produce  examples  of  the  work  produced  in 
similar  workshops.  These  coloured  en- 
gravings have  a  naive  attraction.  They 
vary  in  merit,  although  some  are  executed 
with  considerable  skill.  The  subjects  are 
chiefly  topographical,  and  the  street  scenes 
of  London  in  early  Hanoverian  days  were 
depicted  with  wonderful  fidelity.  Roget 
well  remarks  that  the  occupation  of  colouring 
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and  tinting  prints  was  not  quite  of  an  infan- 
tile character.  To  lay  washes  evenly  and 
of  due  tone  required  considerable  practice 
and  was  good  training  for  a  young  artist. 
He  quotes  a  pamphlet,  The  Art  of  Painting 
and  Drawing  in  Water-Colours,  published 
in  1731,  one  of  the  earliest  treatises  upon  the 
preparation  and  use  of  "  transparent  colours 
of  every  sort,"  which  suggests  that  the  tint- 
ing of  engravings  was  then  considered  the 
chief  or  only  use  for  such  pigments. 

Considering  their  age — both  were  under 
fifteen — Girtin  and  Turner  were  now  working 
with  considerable  application.  Between 
1786  and  1790  Turner  studied  under  some 
seven  or  eight  different  masters.  In  1788  he 
was  with  Thomas  Malton,  the  architectural 
draughtsman,  and  from  his  studio  he  went 
into  the  office  of  Thomas  Hardwick,  the 
architect.  He  also  worked  with  William 
Porden,  an  architect  trained  under  James 
Wyatt,  whose  most  important  commission 
was  the  building  of  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire, 
during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Porden  thought  so  highly  of 
Turner's  abilities  that  he  offered  to  give  the 
boy  his  indentures  without  a  premium, 
c 
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Turner  preferred  his  freedom.  He  had 
already  opened  a  tiny  studio  of  his  own  in 
Hand  Court  off  Maiden  Lane.  By  washing 
in  architectural  backgrounds,  tinting 
Raphael  Smith's  engravings,  together  with 
the  occasional  sale  of  an  original  drawing,  he 
was  practically  self-supporting.  Girtin  was 
working  on  the  same  lines,  and,  with  all  their 
industry,  the  boys  had  time  for  delightful 
sketching  expeditions. 

The  subjects  were  to  be  found  within  easy 
reach.  Moreover,  they  were  subjects  of 
interest  likely  to  command  purchasers. 
Gothic  ruins  were  the  consuming  passion  of 
the  late  eighteenth  century.  Noblemen  who 
could  not  boast  the  possession  of  veritable 
ruined  battlements  constructed  imitation 
towers  in  brick  and  stucco.  Horace  Walpole 
had  not  been  twelve  months  in  possession  of 
Strawberry  Hill  when  he  wrote  to  Horace 
Mann :  "  I  am  going  to  build  a  little 
Gothic  castle/'  No  efforts  were  made  to 
preserve  the  architectural  treasures  of  the 
past,  but  every  artist  was  busily  employed 
drawing  and  engraving  the  mouldering 
castles  and  churches  of  bygone  England. 
The  cognoscenti  were  more  interested  in  the 
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antiquities  of  their  country  than  in  its 
beauties.  When  the  Empress  Catherine 
ordered  Wedgwood's  in  1773  to  manufacture 
I  a  cream  ware  service,  every  piece  of  which 
was  to  be  decorated  with  a  view  of  English 
scenery,  the  partners  of  that  celebrated  firm 
did  not  trouble  themselves  much  about  the 
landscapes  of  England.  Wedgwood  declared 
that  there  were  "  not  enough  Gothique 
Buildings  in  Great  Britain "  for  their 
purpose — as  if  "  Gothique  Buildings"  were 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  picturesque. 
The  country  was  ransacked.  Ultimately 
1,282  views  were  brought  together  of  "  the 
ruins,  country-houses,  parks,  gardens,  and 
picturesque  landscapes  of  Great  Britain/ ' 
In  all  the  descriptive  catalogues  of  this 
enormous  service  of  ware  the  ruins  take 
precedence  of  the  country-houses,  and  the 
landscapes  come  last.  Girtin  helped  to 
restore  pure  landscape  to  its  proper  position, 
but,  in  the  days  of  his  studentship,  he  too  had 
to  bow  the  knee  to  "grey  wall  and  green  ruin." 

Girtin  said  that  a  study  he  made  of  the  old 
Savoy  palace  (finally  swept  away  for  the 
approach  to  Waterloo  Bridge)  "  was  a  lesson 
from  which  he  dated  all  the  future  knowledge 
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he  displayed  in  the  pictorial  representation 
of  ruined  masonry."  Girtin  and  Turner 
assiduously  worked  amongst  the  relics  of  old 
London.  The  first  drawing  Turner  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  was  the  Lambeth 
Palace  of  1790,  a  view  of  the  Lollards' 
Tower  with  Old  Westminster  Bridge.  His 
architectural  training  had  been  more  severe 
than  any  tuition  Girtin  had  received,  and, 
when  Girtin  was  drawing  on  the  steps  of  the 
Savoy,  we  may  reasonably  believe  that 
Turner  was  able  to  assist  him  with  many 
valuable  hints. 

Turner  was  a  pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy 
schools  from  July  21st,  1790,  to  February 
26th,  1793.  During  the  earlier  period  he 
was  also  painting  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
studio.  No  definite  record  exists  of  Girtin' s 
attendance  at  any  school  of  art,  and  it  was 
not  until  late  in  1795  that  he  considered  the 
advisability  of  becoming  an  Academy 
student.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
landscape  painting  was  not  then  taught  in 
the  Academy  schools.  He  contributed  a 
drawing  of  Windsor  to  the  Copperplate 
Magazine  in  May,  1792,  to  which  Turner  did 
not  contribute  until  1794.    On  the  other 
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hand  Girtin's  first  exhibited  drawing  at  the 
Academy  was  the  Ely  Minster  of  1794, 
four  years  after  Turner's  first  appearance  in 
the  galleries  of  Somerset  House.  These  dates 
must  not  be  forgotten  when  we  come  to  com- 
pare the  respective  work  of  the  two  friends. 

The  other  interest  in  Girtin's  life  during 
these  early  years  was  his  friendship  with 
Dr.  Thomas  Monro.  The  11  good  doctor" 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  John  Monro, 
who  was  not  only  physician  to  the  Bethlehem 
and  Bridewell  Hospitals,  in  which  offices  he 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Thomas,  but  also  a 
collector  of  books  and  prints,  and  a  man  of 
much  taste  and  learning.  Dr.  John  Monro 
died  in  179 1,  and  his  son  removed  from 
Bedford  Square  and  took  up  residence  on  the 
Adelphi  Terrace  in  or  about  1793.  This 
imposing  row  of  mansions  was  built  by  the 
brothers  Adam,  and  faces  the  Thames. 
Dr.  Monro  lived  at  No.  8,  next  door  to  the 
old  home  of  David  Garrick,  in  which  Mrs. 
Garrick  was  still  resident.  On  the  other  side 
was  Mr.  John  Henderson,  another  wealthy 
and  enthusiastic  patron  of  the  fine  arts. 

Dr.  Monro  had  been  a  pupil  of  John 
Laporte,  the  landscape  painter.    Many  of 
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the  elder  artists  of  the  age  were  amongst  his 
friends,  but  his  special  affection  was  for 
Gainsborough.  Monro  and  Gainsborough 
are  said  to  have  gone  together  on  sketching 
tours,  and  Monro's  pencil  sketches  are 
remarkably  like  the  work  of  the  artist. 
Pyne  says  in  his  Somerset  House  Gazette  that 
Monro's  drawings  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  Gainsborough,  and  that 
Monro's  facility  in  copying  the  style  of  the 
master  was  only  equalled  by  Hoppner. 
Dr.  Monro  had  a  country  house  at  Fetcham, 
in  Surrey,  and  afterwards  at  Bushey,  in 
Hertfordshire.  At  the  Adelphi  he  possessed 
a  large  collection  of  paintings  and  drawings 
by  Rembrandt,  Claude,  Wilson,  Canaletto, 
Morland,  Gainsborough,  Sandby  and  the 
earlier  water-colour  men  such  as  J.  R. 
Cozens,  Hearne,  and  their  contemporaries. 
Like  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Constable,  who  used  to  carry  about 
in  his  travelling  carriage  Claude's  little 
Narcissus  and  Echo  (now  in  the  National 
Gallery),  Dr.  Monro  had  a  rack  constructed 
in  the  roof  of  his  carriage  to  hold  a  portfolio 
of  drawings  for  study  during  his  journeys. 
An  interesting  volume  could  be  written 
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about  the  close  friendship  which  has  always 
existed  between  doctors  and  artists.  English 
water-colour  painting  owes  much  to  the 
patronage  of  Dr.  Monro.  In  the  winter  he 
turned  his  house  into  a  studio.  Students 
were  invited  to  spend  their  evenings  copying 
his  pictures  and  drawings.  The  young  men 
sat  at  desks,  facing  each  other,  with  a  candle 
between.  Each  artist  received  half-a-crown 
and  a  supper  for  his  pains.  The  drawings 
were  retained  by  the  doctor.  After  his 
death  in  1833  the  portfolios  came  up  for  sale, 
and  Turner  is  believed  to  have  repurchased 
his  own  early  work.  When  the  lots  were 
being  turned  over  in  the  sale  room,  Turner 
said  to  Dr.  Burney  :  "  I  understand  that  you 
have  the  bad  taste  to  admire  these  things 
more  than  I  do  now/'  "  It  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  say  that  I  admire  everything  you  do, 
Mr.  Turner/'  was  the  polite  answer.  "  Well," 
remarked  the  painter,  "  perhaps  they  are  not 
so  bad,  for  half-a-crown — and  one's  oysters." 
John  Pye,  the  engraver,  states  that  the  first 
mention  of  Turner  in  Dr.  Monro's  journal  is 
dated  in  1793,  and  that  Girtin  was  not 
employed  by  him  as  long  as  Turner  was. 
But  Dr.  Monro  knew  Turner  long  before  this 
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date,  for  he  is  said  to  have  bought  Turner's 
drawings  when  the  boy  was  still  living  with 
his  father  in  Maiden  Lane.  Pye  writes  that 
"  Dr.  Monro  engaged  Turner  and  Girtin  at 
two  or  three  shillings  apiece  and  a  good 
supper,  to  put  in  effects  of  black  and  white 
and  of  colour  into  black  lead  outlines/ ' 
These  drawings  were  often  the  result  of 
collaboration.  Turner's  grey  drawings  were 
perhaps  based  upon  Monro's  sketches. 
Girtin,  too,  may  have  worked  upon  the  same 
subjects.  Cornelius  Varley  is  the  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Girtin  made  a  great 
number  of  outlines  for  Monro,  some  of  which 
Turner  tinted.  Girtin  is  said  to  have  com- 
plained that  this  did  not  give  him  the  same 
chance  of  learning  to  paint.  Turner  told 
David  Roberts  that  he  and  Girtin  had  often 
walked  to  the  doctor's  house  at  Bushey  and 
back  to  make  drawings  for  a  few  shillings. 

The  assertion  is  difficult  to  credit.  The 
boys  were  not  penniless.  Turner  could  make 
five  shillings  an  hour  as  a  drawing-master. 
His  price  for  a  drawing  ranged  about  a 
couple  of  guineas  even  in  those  early  days. 
Girtin' s  wants  were  few.  He  was  still  living 
with  his  mother  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand. 
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He,  too,  was  teaching— always  the  mainstay 
of  the  water-colour  artist.  That  the  two 
youths  did  much  copying  at  Monro's  and 
Henderson's  is  unquestionable.  The  ex- 
perience was  of  the  utmost  value  to  them. 
But,  if  the  exact  dates  could  be  determined, 
we  should  find  that  the  elementary  tasks  of 
drawing  and  colouring  outlines  must  have 
been  confined  to  a  few  months,  and  that  the 
study  of  the  paintings  in  the  doctor's  gallery 
could  not  have  been  extended  much  later. 

"  Girtin's  drawings,  made  for  Mr.  Hender- 
son in  or  before  1793/'  writes  John  Pye  in  a 
manuscript  quoted  by  J.  L.  Roget,  "  are,  as 
far  as  outlines  go,  three  copies  of  Malton's 
engraved  views,  the  Mansion  House,  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  St.  George's  Church. 
They  are  like  Malton's  in  form  and  perspec 
tive  ;  but  in  nothing  else.  They  are  invested 
with  new  effects,  being  composed  alike  of 
colour  and  clair-obscur,  and  can  only  be  justly 
appreciated  by  being  seen.  The  subjects 
respectively  are  so  changed  that  by  being 
seen  in  new  dresses  beside  the  prints,  they 
receive  irresistibly  the  charm  of  fine  art." 

The  attitude  of  the  two  students  towards 
the  works  they  copied  is  extremely  in- 
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teresting.  Girtin  carefully  copied  Canaletto 
and  Piranesi.  The  writer  of  the  obituary 
notices  of  Girtin  in  the  Gentleman1  s  Magazine 
for  1802  and  1803  (the  only  contemporary 
accounts  of  Girtin  and  his  art)  definitely  tells 
us  that  Canaletto  was  the  first  master  that 
occupied  Girtin's  attention.  Mr.  Laurence 
Binyon,  in  his  study  of  Girtin,  suggests  that 
the  English  artist  realised  the  frank,  bold 
and  decisive  methods  of  the  Venetian.  The 
View  in  Venice  (National  Gallery, 
No.  127)  came  from  the  collection  of  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  and  Girtin  must  often 
have  studied  it  on  the  baronet's  walls.* 
It  is  of  this  picture  that  Mr.  Binyon 
says  : — "  If  any  single  picture  more  than 
another  can  be  said  to  be  the  starting  point 
of  Girtin's  art,  it  is  this.  Certainly  he  was 
to  range  more  widely  in  subject,  and  was 
perhaps  to  succeed  more  perfectly  in  far 
different  scenes  ;  but  to  the  end  his  aim  in 
such  subjects,  his  aim  in  the  Paris  drawings 
of  the  last  months  of  life,  was  not  different 
from  that  of  one  who  should  take  this 


*  I  believe  this  noble  picture  must  have  much 
influenced  Bonington,  who  shows  every  sign  of 
having  worshipped  Canaletto. 
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picture  for  his  model.  And,  indeed,  he 
could  have  found  no  better  model  for  his 
purpose.  Integrity  of  vision,  unerringness 
of  hand,  sobriety  of  temper  :  these  qualities 
are  here  united  in  a  degree  which  we  shall 
find  rarely  matched  except  in  Velazquez. 
In  absolute  technical  mastery  this  is  a 
thing  for  study  and  for  wonder."  Lanzi 
says  that  Canaletto  drew  exactly  as  he  saw. 
Ruskin  cries  out  against  the  Venetians, 
"  Miserable,  virtueless,  heartless  mechanism 
.  .  .  the  mannerism  of  Canaletto  is  the  most 
degraded  that  I  know  in  the  whole  range  of 
art  .  .  .  the  most  servile  and  mindless 
imitation. "  Girtin  was  certainly  attracted 
by  the  "  integrity  of  vision,"  the  "  servile, 
mindless  imitation  " — it  is  the  same  thing 
from  different  aspects — which  made 
Canaletto  so  safe  a  master  to  follow.  We 
dare  not  speculate  what  Tom  Girtin  might 
have  done  had  he — like  Bonington — visited 
Venice.  And,  as  he  patiently  copied  Canal 
on  the  Adelphi  Terrace,  it  was  hidden  from 
him  that  the  immortal  revealer  of  Venice 
was  working  by  his  side. 

For,  in  those  days,  Girtin  was  the 
imaginative    man    rather    than  Turner. 
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Whereas  Girtin,  in  his  copies,  was  adding  his 
own  rich  personality  to  the  drawings  he 
studied,  Turner  was  pursuing  a  staid 
pedestrian  path.  Whilst  Girtin  thought 
more  of  Malton  than  of  Dayes — perhaps 
understandable  considering  his  personal 
relations  with  his  old  teacher — Turner  copied 
the  drawings  of  Dayes  in  such  facsimile  that 
they  deceive  the  expert.  Girtin  studied 
Richard  Wilson  and  Peter  Paul  Rubens. 
Turner  admired  and  copied  the  water- 
colours  of  Thomas  Hearne,  a  follower  in  the 
succession  to  Paul  Sandby  and  Michael 
Rooker,  a  patient  topographer,  a  fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquities,  a  producer  of 
unlimited  ruins  painted  in  a  rather  beautiful 
grey  tint.  Turner's  own  early  drawings  are 
scrupulously  faithful  representations  of  fact. 
He  had  much  admiration  for  the  art  of  John 
Robert  Cozens,  of  whom  he  declared  in  later 
years,  "  he  learned  more  than  from  anything 
he  had  then  seen."  His  copies  after  Cozens, 
however,  show  more  elimination  than  the 
facsimiles  after  Dayes  and  Hearne. 

Turner  moved  slowly  from  step  to  step. 
Girtin  advanced  in  one  or  two  wild  rushes. 
The  characters  of  the  boys  were  not  unlike 
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their  work.  Turner  was  secretive  and 
taciturn,  and  of  a  saving,  not  to  say 
avaricious  disposition.  His  manners  were 
unpolished,  he  was  sensitive  and  easily 
disturbed  in  temper.  Girtin  by  nature  was 
open-hearted  and  open-handed.  "  Generous 
and  giddy"  are  the  words  used  by  Dr. 
Wolcott  (Peter  Pindar).  Personal  tradition 
handed  down  by  John  Pye  and  Joseph  J. 
Jenkins  to  R.  L.  Roget  tells  us  that  his  chief 
failing  was  "  great  carelessness  in  money 
matters " — not  a  Turnerian  failing.  He 
could  not  keep  money  if  anyone  else  wanted 
it,  a  weakness  as  rare  as  it  is  pleasing. 
"  One  day  a  poor  artist  told  him  a  tale  of 
misery.  Girtin,  having  no  money  at  the 
time,  gave  him  a  drawing  for  which  he  had 
refused  twenty  guineas."  A  close  friend 
always  spoke  of  him  as  "  one  of  the  kindest 
and  best  of  men."  Of  Turner's  affection  for 
his  companion  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Girtin  has  been  called  the  only  true  friend 
that  Turner  ever  had.  To  the  end  of  his  long 
life  Turner  spoke  with  feeling  of  "  honest 
Tom  Girtin,"  or,  with  a  pathetic  sense  of 
loss,  "  poor  Tom  !  "  These  simple  words  do 
not  belong  to  the  language  of  indifference. 
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Training  and  Association  with  Artists 

(continued). 

Among  the  antiquaries  and  amateur  artists 
who  were  so  zealously  measuring  and 
sketching  the  architectural  remains  of  Great 
Britain  was  a  wealthy  young  wholesale 
linen-draper  named  James  Moore.  His  shop 
was  in  Cheapside,  but  Mr.  Moore  lived  in 
Stamford  Street  in  the  Borough,  a  more 
fashionable  thoroughfare  then  than  it  is  at 
present.  Mr.  Moore  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  1792  was 
thirty  years  of  age.  Apparently  he  was  a 
man  of  leisure  as  well  as  of  wealth.  The 
business  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Lambert,  an 
obliging  partner.  Probably  Moore's  delicate 
health—he  was  long  threatened  by  con- 
sumption, from  which  disease  he  died  seven 
years  later — is  sufficient  explanation  of  his 
prolonged  absences  from  the  City. 

30 
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He  was  thus  able  to  pursue  his  hobby  with 
much  advantage.  In  1786  he  published 
A  List  of  the  Abbies,  Priories  and  other 
Religious  Houses,  Castles,  etc.,  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  volumes  of  Francis  Grose's 
Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  issued  in 
1787,  contained  several  engravings  after  his 
drawings.  In  1791  he  drew  up  a  scheme  for 
an  ambitious  monthly  publication  to  be 
entitled  Monastic  Remains  and  Ancient 
Castles  in  England  and  Wales.  In  addition 
to  these  activities  he  exhibited  as  an 
amateur  at  the  Society  of  Artists.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Bell,  our  chief  authority  upon  James  Moore, 
describes  him  as  "  an  ambitious  but  not 
very  accomplished  draughtsman  with  the 
amateur's  usual  failing  of  assimilating  in  a 
superficial  way  the  mannerisms  of  the  master 
to  whose  influence  he  was  at  the  moment 
subjected."  Amongst  these  influences  were 
George  Robertson  (1748  P-I788),  whose 
pupil  Moore  had  been,  George  Isham 
Parkyns  (1749  ?-after  1823),  an  almost 
forgotten  amateur  artist,  Edward  Dayes,  and 
Thomas  Girtin.  Moore  made  use  of  the 
younger  men,  such  as  Turner  and  Girtin,  in  a 
rather  questionable  manner.    His  own  weak 
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sketches  were  handed  over  to  them  as  the 
rough  material  for  a  finished  drawing. 
Sometimes  when  this  was  engraved  for 
publication  Moore's  artistic  "  ghosts  "  were 
conveniently  forgotten. 

Moore's  own  energy  was  not  sufficient  to 
depict  all  the  ruins  he  desired  to  com- 
memorate.* Other  help  had  to  be  obtained. 
J.  J.  Jenkins,  in  a  manuscript  note,  says  that 
"  Girtin,  Turner,  and  Dayes  at  various  times 
travelled  with  Mr.  Moore  to  execute  drawings 
for  him,  for  his  topographical  works." 
Roget  dates  Girtin' s  visit  to  Scotland  with 
Moore  as  late  as  1796.  But  Mr.  C.  F.  Bell, 
after  an  exhaustive  examination  of  Moore's 
sketchbooks,  shows  that  in  May,  1792,  Moore, 
John  Charles  Brooke,  of  the  Heralds  Office, 
and,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  Thomas 
Girtin,  set  out  for  Scotland.  Two  years  later 
Girtin  and  Moore  visited  Lincoln,  Peter- 


*  Mr.  C.  F.  Bell  has  compiled  a  list  of  nearly  two 
hundred  places  of  antiquarian  interest  in  Great 
Britain  visited  by  Moore  between  1784  and  1797- 
During  that  period  he  thoroughly  investigated  every 
part  of  England  and  Wales,  with  the  exception  of 
Cornwall.  See  Fresh  Light  on  Some  Water-colour 
Painters  of  the  Old  British  School,  derived  from  the 
Collection  and  Papers  of  James  Moore,  F.S.A.,  by 
C.  F.  Bell.    Walpole  Society  Transactions,  1917- 
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borough,  Lichfield,  and  Warwick.  In  1795 
Mr.  Bell  suggests  that  Girtin  and  Moore  were 
working  together  during  the  summer  in  the 
Cinque  Ports. 

These  sketchbooks  help  to  elucidate  a 
period  in  Girtin' s  life  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  known  little.  Girtin' s  work  was 
more  interesting  historically  than  artistic- 
ally, and  his  finest  drawings  cannot  be  dated 
earlier  than  1794  or  1795.  James  Moore 
proved  as  valuable  a  friend  as  Dr.  Monro. 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  1802  quaintly 
defines  the  position.  "  Mr.  Moore  was  his 
(Girtin's)  first  patron,  and  with  him  he  went 
a  tour  into  Scotland.  The  prospects  he  saw 
in  that  country  gave  that  wildness  of  imagery 
to  the  scenery  of  his  drawings  by  which  they 
are  so  pre-eminently  distinguished.  He  also 
went  with  Mr.  Moore  to  Peterborough, 
Lichfield,  and  Lincoln,  and  indeed  to  many 
other  places  remarkable  for  their  rich 
scenery,  either  in  nature  or  architecture. 
That  gentleman  had  a  drawing  that  Girtin 
made  of  Exeter  Cathedral  which  was 
principally  coloured  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
drawn  ;  for  he  was  so  uncommonly  inde- 
fatigable, that  when  he  made  a  sketch  of  any 
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place  he  never  wished  to  quit  it  until  he  had 
given  it  all  the  proper  tints/' 

Girtin  was  now  exhibiting  regularly  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  His  first  drawing,  Ely 
Minster,  had  appeared  on  the  walls  of 
Somerset  House  in  1794.  In  1795  he  was 
again  represented.  He  had  nothing  in  1796, 
but  ten  drawings  were  exhibited  in  1797,  two 
from  Scotland,  two  from  Northumberland, 
six  from  York,  and  an  interior  of  St.  Alban's 
Abbey.  As  a  teacher  he  did  not,  according 
to  one  biographer,  "  flatter  amateurs  and 
pretend  to  teach  them  secrets  for  money/' 
Lady  Gower  (afterwards  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land) says  that  he  "  told  everything  "  to  his 
favourite  pupil,  Lady  Long,  wife  of  Sir 
Charles  Long  who  became  Lord  Farnborough. 
J.  J.  Jenkins  informed  James  Holland  that 
Girtin  "  would  point  out  the  time  of  the  day, 
the  cast  shadows  and  particular  effect  suited 
to  the  time  and  scene,  etc. — a  mode  of 
teaching  far  in  advance  of  the  time/'  From 
the  same  source  comes  the  information  that 
Girtin  was  always  ready  to  give  his  brother 
artists  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  instruc- 
tion. He  was  blamed  by  his  friends  (who 
certainly  should  have  been  the  last  to  criticise 
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this  indulgent  habit)  for  allowing  them  to 
stand  over  him  at  work  in  order  that  they 
might  see  how  he  produced  his  effects. 
How  different  was  Turner,  who,  throughout 
his  life,  was  reticent  of  knowledge  and  secret 
as  to  his  methods.* 

As  an  artist  Girtin's  future  was  assured 
before  he  had  come  of  age.  Yet  his  income 
must  have  been  small,  for  the  prices  of  his 
drawings  were  low.  James  Moore  bought  a 
replica  of  the  magnificent  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford,  for  the  ridiculous  sum  of  one  guinea 
and  a  half.  The  drawing  must  have  been 
made  in  1794,  for  the  receipt  is  dated  April, 
1795.  Five  or  six  shillings  a  day  represented 
the  value  of  his  labours  at  this  period.  A 
curious  anecdote  related  in  the  Library  of  the 
Fine  Arts  for  1832  shows  how  little  regarded 
was  the  work  of  an  artist  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Lord  Elgin  was 
appointed  in  1799  to  the  embassy  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte.    He  desired  that  his  mission 

*  There  was  some  reason  for  the  secrecy.  A 
picture  restorer  was  once  asked  to  investigate  a 
peculiar  wash  upon  a  Turner  canvas.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  could  only  be  beer — a  good 
liquid  medium  when  in  the  right  place. 
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to  Constantinople  should  lead  to  a  closer 
study  and  examination  of  the  remains  of 
Grecian  art  within  the  Turkish  dominions. 
Girtin  was  therefore  invited  to  accompany 
the  mission  as  artist  at  a  salary  of  £30  a  year. 
As  Lady  Elgin  had  a  taste  for  drawing  it  was 
suggested  that  Girtin  should  also  engage  to 
assist  her  in  decorating  fire-screens,  work 
tables,  and  other  such  elegancies.  Girtin 
replied  "  that  for  such  a  department  he 
greatly  feared  he  was  an  unfit  person  ;  and 
he  must  add  that  the  salary  proposed  was 
too  small."  Lord  Elgin  protested  that  he 
was  too  poor  to  increase  it.  Girtin  answered 
that  he  would  engage  to  find  a  publisher  who 
would  return  the  whole  money  for  the 
drawings  when  made.  This  observation 
closed  the  conversation.  "  In  the  course  of 
this  negotiation  Girtin  had  spent  many 
useless  hours  impatiently,  by  waiting 
between  the  hall  and  the  presence  chamber, 
and  had  the  mortification  to  learn  a  severe 
lesson — that  his  talents  were  not  estimated 
at  half  the  value  of  those  of  his  Lordship's 
valet  de  chambre."  Lord  Elgin,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  engaged 
Lusieri,    of    Naples,    and    several  other 
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draughtsmen  and  modellers.  The  peer  who 
could  not  afford  to  employ  Girtin  is  said  to 
have  spent  £74,000  upon  the  expedition 
which  has  enriched  the  British  Museum 
sculpture  galleries  with  the  Elgin  Marbles. 

Other  patrons  were  more  generous.  Girtin 
often  stayed  at  Cassiobury  with  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  Sir  George  Beaumont  was  a  friend 
who  bought  many  drawings.  The  Hon. 
Spencer  Cowper  "  had  the  largest  and  finest 
collection  of  Girtin' s  drawings  of  any  gentle- 
man of  that  day."  The  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
the  Earl  of  Buchan,  General  Phipps,  and  the 
Earl  of  Mulgrave  were  friends  as  well  as 
buyers.  Two  members  of  a  noble  Yorkshire 
family  must  be  included  in  the  list.  Mr. 
Lascelles,  known  as  "  Prince  Lascelles,"* 
helped  him  from  an  early  date,  as  did  a 
relation,  the  Earl  of  Harewood.  Roget 
states  on  the  authority  of  J.  J.  Jenkins  that 
the  Earl  set  aside  a  room  for  Girtin' s  use  at 
Harewood,  where  the  artist  lived  for  long 
periods. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  dispose  of  the 
venom  spread  by  Edward  Daves,  and  glibly 

*  On  account  of  his  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  Prince  Regent. 
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repeated  by  so  many  of  Girtin's  biographers. 
The  original  note  written  by  Dayes  after  the 
death  of  Girtin  is  a  skilful  mixture  of  truth 
and  fiction.  "  This  artist  (wrote  Dayes) 
died  November  9,  1802,  after  a  long  illness, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Biography  is  useful  to  stimulate  to  acts  of 
industry  and  virtue  ;  or,  by  exhibiting  the 
contrary,  to  show  the  fatal  consequences  of 
vice.  While  our  heart  bleeds  at  the  prema- 
ture death  of  the  subject  of  this  paper,  it 
becomes  equally  an  act  of  justice  to  warn 
young  persons  against  the  fatal  effects  of 
suffering  their  passions  to  overpower  their 
reason,  and  to  hurry  them  into  acts  of  excess 
that  may  in  the  end  render  life  a  burden, 
destroy  existence,  or  bring  on  a  premature 
old  age.  Though  his  drawings  are  generally 
too  slight,  yet  they  must  ever  be  admired  as 
the  offspring  of  a  strong  imagination.  Had 
he  not  trifled  away  a  vigorous  constitution, 
he  might  have  arrived  at  a  very  high  degree 
of  excellence  as  a  landscape  painter." 

The  suggestion  that  Girtin  was  a  man  of 
dissipated  habits  who  preferred  low  company 
cannot  be  supported  by  the  weight  of  the 
evidence.    Girtin  was  a  man  of  indefatigable 
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industry.  We  are  told  by  one  who  had 
frequently  watched  him  at  work  that  "  his 
finely  coloured  compositions  were  wrought 
with  much  study,  and  proportionate  manual 
exertion/'  and  that  "  though  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate, nor  undo  what  he  had  once  done,  for  he 
worked  on  principle,  yet  he  reiterated  his 
tints  to  produce  splendour  and  richness,  and 
repeated  his  depths  to  secure  transparency 
of  tones,  with  surprising  perseverance/'  In 
other  words,  he  worked  extremely  hard  in 
his  painting  room,  and  was  so  critical  of  the 
results  that  he  destroyed  "  a  vast  number  ot 
drawings." 

His  acquaintance  with  George  Morland 
evidently  dated  from  the  days  of  his  employ- 
ment in  Raphael  Smith's  studio.  Morland 
was  twelve  years  older  than  Girtin.  A 
tradition  has  been  handed  down  that 
Morland  and  Girtin  together  made  an 
excursion  by  sea  to  Scotland  in  a  collier,  and, 
in  order  to  observe  character,  they  made  the 
journey  with  the  crew.  Dawe  does  not 
mention  this  incident  in  his  biography  of 
Morland,  but  he  does  state  that  Girtin  had  a 
regard  for  Morland' s  work.  A  print  of  the 
Mail    Coach    in    a    Storm    was   "  highly 
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admired  by  Girtin,  who,  having  been 
requested  to  make  a  companion  to  it,  after 
studying  it  for  some  time,  threw  down  his 
pencil,  exclaiming  that  he  could  do  nothing 
like  it."  Girtin  copied  at  least  one  of 
Morland's  canvases. 

But  the  fact  that  Morland  loved  cakes  and 
ale,  or  rather  ale  without  cakes,  which  are 
not  a  pothouse  necessity,  does  not  entail  that 
Girtin  deserves  Morland's  bitter  epitaph.* 
Girtin  enjoyed  spending  a  sociable  evening 
with  fellow  artists  at  the  house  of  Jack 
Harris,  his  frame  maker,  in  Gerrard  Street, 
Soho.  Thornbury  calls  it  "  a  tavern  club." 
Perhaps  it  was.  The  Norwich  painters  used 
to  meet  together  in  a  beerhouse,  the  only 
club  that  craftsmen  could  use  a  century  ago. 

The  evidence  of  friends  does  not  support 
Dayes's  accusation.  "  My  father  was  almost 
ascetically  temperate,"  wrote  Girtin's  son. 
"  His  taste  always  inclined  to  the  refined 
and  elegant."  Other  members  of  the  Girtin 
family  declare  him  to  have  been  a  water 
drinker.    Jenkins  told  Roget  that  "  with  a 

*  Morland,  when  dying  in  a  sponging  house, 
asked  that  his  tombstone  should  be  cut  with  the 
words,  "  Here  lies  a  drunken  dog." 
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touch  of  affectation  excusable  in  so  young  a 
man/'  he  preferred  the  company  of  his  noble 
patrons  such  as  Lord  Essex  and  the  Earl  of 
Harewood,  and  had  a  dislike  for  all  other 
society.  John  Pye,  the  engraver,  specifically 
states  that  Girtin  "  disliked  low  company 
exceedingly/'  and  was,  on  the  contrary,  too 
fond  of  refined  society  to  enjoy  that  of  the 
illiterate  and  vulgar.  ' '  He  lived  so  much  with 
his  superiors  in  rank  and  station  that  it  gave 
him  a  distaste  for  the  middle  classes.  .  .  . 
But  he  never  slighted  old  companions  or 
friends/' 

Girtin  would  never  have  been  asked  to 
join  Lord  Elgin's  embassy  had  he  been  a  man 
of  uncertain  habits.  Even  his  periodical 
changes  of  residence  prove  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
fashionable  world.  In  1797  he  left  his 
mother's  house  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  for 
No.  37,  Drury  Lane.  In  1798  he  was  at 
No.  25,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
not  far  from  Turner's  rooms  in  Hand  Court. 
In  1799  he  was  at  No.  6,  Long  Acre.  On 
October  16,  1800,  he  married  at  St.  George's 
Church,  Hanover  Square,  Mary  Ann  Borrett, 
the  daughter  of  a  City  goldsmith  who  had  a 
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home  at  Islington.  The  young  household 
was  set  up  at  St.  George's  Row,  on  the  other 
side  of  Tyburn  a  few  steps  west  of  Hyde 
Park  Square,  and  facing  Hyde  Park  and  the 
high  road  to  Oxford.  St.  George's  Row  was 
a  delightful  retreat  on  the  skirts  of  the  town, 
and  numbered  amongst  its  residents  the 
veteran  Paul  Sandby,  the  Father  of  Water- 
colour  Painting. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Girtin's  Friends,  and  Last  Days. 

Of  Girtin,  the  man,  we  have  few  traditions. 
His  industry  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Roget  quotes  a  reference  from  the  manu- 
scripts of  J.  J.  Jenkins,  based  upon  the  gossip 
of  Cornelius  Varley  and  a  Miss  Hogg,  which 
gives  us  a  picture  of  Girtin  at  work.  When 
sketching  from  nature  he  would  expose 
himself  to  all  weathers,  sitting  out  for  hours 
in  the  rain  to  observe  the  effects  of  storms 
and  clouds  upon  the  atmosphere.  His  death 
they  attributed  to  a  cold  caught  whilst 
painting  in  the  damp  air. 

His  son  relates  that  he  was  a  great  lover  of 
river  scenery,  and  that  one  of  his  methods  of 
study  was  to  be  carried  up  and  down  on  a 
barge,  sketching  as  it  floated  along.  A  small 
woodcut  in  Miller's  Turner  and  Girtin' s 
Picturesque  Views  represents  Girtin  sketching 
in  the  open.    As  the  drawing  was  published 
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over  fifty  years  after  the  artist's  death  it  is 
regrettable  that  no  information  is  given  with 
regard  to  its  origin.  Girtin  is  seen  sitting  on 
a  three-legged  folding  stool.  He  wears 
Hessian  boots  and  a  tall  beaver  hat.  His 
sketching  paper  is  folded  upon  his  knee. 

The  British  Museum  contains  a  pencil 
drawing  of  the  artist  by  himself.  The  face  is 
in  profile,  and  he  sits  before  a  raised  board. 
His  nose  is  as  aquiline  and  prominent  as 
Turner's.  The  eyebrows  are  strongly 
marked  ;  the  upper  lip  slightly  protrudes  ; 
the  chin  is  determined.  His  whole  air  is  a 
trifle  dishevelled  and  farouche.  The  portrait 
by  George  Dance,  R.A.,  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, dated  August  28th,  1798,  is  more 
restrained.  A  drawing  by  Henry  Edridge, 
A.R.A.,  is  also  preserved  in  the  Museum. 
The  large  portrait  by  John  Opie,  R.A., 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Girtin  family,  is 
now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Here, 
too,  the  bushy  eyebrows  are  accentuated, 
and  the  features  are  those  of  a  clever  and 
amiable  man.  A  mezzotint  after  this 
portrait  by  S.  W.  Reynolds  was  published  in 
May,  1817,  by  John  Girtin,  the  artist's 
elder  brother.    It  was  also  engraved  by 
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E.  Scriven  for  the  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
April,  1832.  Thornbury  states  that  Turner 
painted  a  portrait  of  Girtin.  A  cast  of  his 
face  was  taken,  from  which  George  Garrard, 
A.R.A.,  proposed  to  make  a  bust.  This, 
like  Turner's  portrait,  cannot  be  traced. 
The  portraits  by  Opie  and  Edridge  are  said 
to  provide  the  truest  resemblances. 

Of  his  friends  at  the  end  of  the  century  a 
few  scattered  records  can  be  brought  to- 
gether. He  must  have  seen  Turner  often. 
Cosmo  Monkhouse's  suggestion  (in  his  Life 
of  Turner)  that  "  there  are  no  letters  or 
anecdotes  to  show  that  what  we  mean  by 
'  friendship  '  ever  existed  between  them  " 
cannot  be  accepted  unreservedly.  Turner 
was  a  prodigious  worker  and  from  1790  to 
1797  was  tramping  England  from  end  to  end 
with  his  sketch-book  in  his  pocket  and  his 
luggage  on  the  end  of  a  stick.  The 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  states, 
without  quoted  authority,  that  the  two 
men  were  estranged  for  some  while  before 
Girtin' s  death.  The  disagreement  must 
have  been  made  good  some  while  before 
1802. 

With  many  of  the  elder  men  he  was  on  the 
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friendliest  terms.  Opie,  Dance,  and 
Edridge — all  members  of  the  Academy — 
sketched  or  painted  his  portrait.  Joseph 
Farington  R.A.,  an  artist  of  considerable 
influence,  was  prepared  in  1795  to  press  his 
application  for  membership  of  the  Academy 
schools.  Sir  William  Beechey,  R.A.,  was 
another  friend,  and  so  were  Paul  Sandby 
and  Thomas  Hearne,  who  were  painting  in 
water-colours  before  Girtin  was  born. 

Amongst  the  men  of  his  own  age  he  was  the 
centre  of  an  active  circle.  Henry  Aston 
Barker  was  a  fellow  student  with  Turner  and 
Robert  Ker  Porter  in  the  Academy  schools. 
They  are  reported  as  being  "  great  com- 
panions and  confederates  in  boyish  mischief/' 
and  a  source  of  continual  anxiety  to  old 
Wilton  the  keeper.  Barker,  a  year  Girtin' s 
senior,  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  artist  who 
introduced  panoramas  to  the  London  crowd. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  Barker  was  already  a 
clever  draughtsman.  Porter  was  a  high- 
spirited  boy  of  romantic  disposition,  two 
years  younger  than  Girtin.  Benjamin  West 
admitted  him  to  the  Academy  schools  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  and  two  years  later  he 
secured  the  silver  palette  of  the  Society  of 
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Arts  for  historical  painting.  A  genius  who 
did  not  fulfil  all  the  expectations  of  his 
youth,  yet  far  from  an  unsuccessful  man, 
Porter's  later  career  was  stranger  than  any 
of  the  heroes  of  his  sister's  novels.  Jane 
Porter,  the  author  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw, 
was  another  member  of  the  circle.  Roget 
says  that  the  novel  ought  rather  to  be  called 
Cotman  of  Norwich,  as  the  youthful  author 
based  her  hero's  life  upon  that  of  the  Norwich 
painter.  But  Roget  could  never  have  read 
the  novel,  for  there  is  little  similarity  between 
Constantine  Thaddeus  and  honest  John  Sell 
Cotman.  Jane  Porter,  nicknamed  "  II 
Penseroso,"  was  a  handsome  brunette,  a  few 
months  younger  than  Girtin.  They  met  at  a 
sketching  club  of  which  Girtin  was  one  of 
the  founders. 

Jack  Harris,  the  frame  maker  and  picture 
dealer  of  Gerrard  Street,  held  a  club  which 
was  decidedly  convivial.  The  new  society 
was  more  after  the  pattern  of  Dr.  Monro's 
gatherings.  Its  foundation,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  links  the  name  of  Thomas  Girtin 
to  that  of  Richard  Parkes  Bonington. 

On  the  back  of  a  drawing  by  Louis  Francia, 
now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  a 
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minute  commemorating  the  first  meeting  of 
the  group  : 

"  This  drawing  was  made  on  Monday  May  the 
20th  1799  at  the  room  of  Robert  Ker  Porter  of 
No.  16  Great  Newport  Street,  Leicester  Square, 
in  the  very  painting  room  that  formerly  was  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  and  since  has  been  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson's  ;  and  for  the  first  time  on  the  above  day 
convened  a  small  and  select  society  of  Young 
Painters  under  the  title  (as  I  give  it)  of  the  Brothers  ; 
met  for  the  purpose  of  estabhshing  by  practice  a 
school  of  Historic  Landscape,  the  subjects  being 
designs  from  poetick  passages  : 

Ls.  Francia. 

"  The  society  consists  of — 
Worthington 
J.  Cs.  Denham — Treasr. 
Rl.  Kr.  Porter 
Ts.  Girtin 
T\  Underwood 
Ge.  Samuel 

&  L\  Francia,  SecretV 

This  "  small  and  select  society "  was 
founded  by  Girtin  or  Francia — probably  the 
latter.  Louis  Francia  (his  full  name  was 
Francis  Louis  Thomas  Francia)  was  born 
in  Calais,  December  21,  1772.  He  was 
brought  to  England  by  his  father  whilst  a 
child,  and  we  first  hear  of  him  teaching  in 
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company  with  John  Varley  at  Barrow's 
drawing  school  in  Furnival's  Inn  Court, 
Holborn.  Neale,  the  topographical  artist, 
unkindly  described  him  as  "a  conceited 
French  refugee,  who  used  to  amuse  the  party 
wTith  his  blundering  absurdities/'  He  may 
have  been  absurd,  but  he  worked  hard  and 
was  a  man  of  talent.  Between  1795  and 
182 1  he  contributed  eighty-five  landscapes  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  to  which  he  unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured  to  gain  admission.  He 
returned  to  Calais  in  1817,  and  will  enter 
again  into  this  history  as  one  of  the  earliest 
masters  of  Bonington,  whose  style  he 
distinctly  formed.* 

Roget  identifies  Worthington  and  Denham 
as  amateurs,  Worthington  being  probably 
one  of  Girtin's  pupils,  and  "  a  very  skilful 
performer"  with  the  brush.  Underwood 
was  another  amateur  who  worked  at  Dr. 
Monro's  on  the  Adelphi  Terrace.  George 
Samuel  was  a  landscape  painter  who 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  from  1786 
to  1823.  To  the  original  members  were 
added  three  additional  names,  P.  S.  Murray, 


*  A  son  also  exhibited  at  the  Academy. 
E 
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an  amateur,  Augustus  Wall  Callcott,  an 

Academy  student  and  pupil  of  Hoppner, 
who  became  an  Academician,  and  Jt)hn  Sell 
Cotman. 

The  members  of  the  club  met  in  turn  at 
each  other's  houses.  The  subject  for  the 
evening  was  taken  from  an  English  poet, 
and  each  artist  interpreted  the  verse  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  fancy.  Ker  Porter 
brought  his  sister  to  the  meetings,  and  she 
selected  the  poetical  passages.  The  member 
at  whose  house  the  club  met  supplied  strained 
papers,  colours,  and  pencils.  The  meeting 
opened  at  six  o'clock  when  the  members 
had  tea  or  coffee.  They  then  worked  until 
ten,  and,  after  a  plain  supper,  separated  at 
midnight.  The  drawings  remained  the 
property  of  the  member  who  supplied  the 
supper,  and  for  this  reason  Turner  refused 
to  join  the  society. 

An  anonymous  biographer  in  the  Library 
of  the  Fine  Arts  (1832)  suggests  that  this 
"  highly  respectable  little  coterie "  was  a 
better  environment  for  the  artist  than  the 
low  company  of  Jack  Harris's  parlour  in 
Gerrard  Street.  "  In  his  youth,"  says  the 
writer,  repeating  the  old  scandal,  "  Girtin 
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was  a  free  liver,  and  associated  with  persons 
little  qualified  to  improve  his  manners/' 
However,  the  jaundiced  critics  could  not 
complain  of  the  visitors  at  the  little  home  in 
St.  George's  Row.  Here  Girtin's  house  and 
studio  were  open  to  every  friend.  Borrett, 
his  father-in-law,  complained  of  his  pro- 
fessional imprudence  in  permitting  rival 
artists  so  frequently  to  see  him  paint. 
Fashion  supplied  its  visitors.  Girtin 
travelled  from  one  country  house  to  another. 
He  spent  days  with  Lord  Essex  and  weeks 
with  Lord  Hare  wood,  writing  "  pretty  and 
playful  letters  to  his  wife  and  her  mother, 
often  in  an  easy  kind  of  verse,  and  very 
witty  and  amusing.  He  put  scraps  of 
poetry,  too,  under  his  drawings.  These 
letters  his  widow  unfortunately  destroyed, 
burning  them  by  mistake,  with  a  box  of 
others  at  the  time  of  her  second  marriage. " 

His  acquaintance  with  Barker  was  clearly 
the  origin  of  the  huge  panorama  which 
occupied  so  much  of  his  time  at  this  period. 
Barker's  father  had  already  exhibited  in 
London  a  successful  panorama  of  Edinburgh. 
The  younger  Barker  painted  about  1792  a 
panorama  of  London  taken  from  the  Albion 
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Mills  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  which  had  been  highly  praised  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Ker  Porter  was 
another  panoramic  enthusiast.  He  was 
scene  painter  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  1800. 
In  the  short  space  of  six  weeks  he  painted  a 
huge  panorama  of  the  storming  of  Seringa- 
patam,  120  feet  in  length,  which  was  on 
exhibition  during  the  same  year. 

Girtin' s  panorama  of  London  is  said  by 
Redgrave  to  have  been  painted  in  1797-8, 
but  this  date  appears  to  be  too  early,  for  the 
exhibition  was  not  opened  until  1802.  All 
that  remains  of  his  labour  is  the  series  of 
small  drawings  in  the  British  Museum. 
London  is  viewed  from  a  high  point  which 
was  either  the  Albion  Mills  or  the  Rotunda 
in  the  Blackfriars  Road.  The  Albion  Mills 
were  burnt  down  in  1791,  but  the  shell 
remained  intact  for  many  years.  The  site 
now  forms  part  of  Blackfriars  Station. 

The  panorama  is  said  to  have  been  painted 
in  oil,  but  some  of  the  original  studies  are 
splashed  with  a  stain  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  distemper,  and  were  probably  thus 
soiled  in  the  paint  room.  Jenkins  considers 
that  this  evidence  disposes  of  oil  as  a 
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medium,  and,  "  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  fact  that  Girtin  painted  some  scenes  for  a 
pantomime  at  Covent  Garden,  and  conse- 
quently must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  distemper,"  leads  him  to  assert 
positively  that  the  panorama  was  executed 
in  a  medium  so  well  suited  to  the  particular 
purpose.  But  the  pantomime  scenes  must 
have  been  painted  after  the  panorama,  and 
were  probably  not  executed  by  Girtin  him- 
self. When  he  was  in  Paris  in  1801-2  he 
prepared  sketches  for  a  drop-scene  to  be  used 
by  Thomas  Dibdin.  The  subject  was  the 
Conciergerie,  a  gloomy  background  for  a 
pantomime.  A  second  subject  was  a  view 
of  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  When  these  were 
being  prepared  the  panorama  was  already 
in  position. 

The  panorama  of  London  was  on  view  in 
Spring  Gardens.  It  was  closed  shortly  after 
Girtin' s  death,  the  canvas  rolled  up,  and 
deposited  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  About  1825 
it  was  sold  by  the  second  husband  of  Girtin' s 
widow,  a  Mr.  Cohen,  to  some  persons  in 
Russia,  or,  according  to  another  account,  to 
a  Russian  nobleman  who  exhibited  it  in 
St.  Petersburg.      One  cannot  help  imagining 
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that  Ker  Porter  had  something  to  do  with 
the  transaction.  After  energetically  be- 
getting panoramas  in  London  he  had  been 
appointed  historical  painter  to  the  Czar,  had 
married  a  Russian  princess,  and  was  covering 
the  palaces  of  St.  Petersburg  with  huge 
decorative  canvases.  A  man  of  unresting 
ingenuity,  Ker  Porter  was  either  the  Russian 
nobleman  or  his  business  associate. 

The  panorama  has  vanished.  It  cannot 
be  stated  how  many  pictures  Girtin  painted 
in  the  oil  medium.  The  usual  number  given 
by  biographers  is  two,  but  possibly  three  or 
four  more  were  in  existence.  The  anony- 
mous author  of  the  "  recollections  "  in  the 
Library  of  the  Fine  Arts,  April,  1832,  says 
that  Girtin  painted  two  oils  during  his  first 
visit  to  Wales.  Girtin's  son  told  J.  J. 
Jenkins  that  his  father  painted  two.  Miss 
Hogg,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Girtin,  said  that  he 
painted  two  large  views  in  oil  of  Harewood 
House.  Turner's  rapid  professional  pro 
gress  evidently  spurred  him  to  efforts  in  the 
older  medium.  In  1799,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  Turner  had  been  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  set  up 
house  in  Harley  Street.    Three  years  later  he 
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was  an  Academician.  As  a  "  water-colour 
draughtsman "  Girtin  could  not  hope  for 
similar  recognition.  In  t8oi  he  exhibited 
Bolton  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  a  large  oil.  This 
was  his  first  step  towards  academic  honour. 
Unhappily  it  was  the  last  picture  he 
exhibited. 

The  decline  in  Girtin' s  health  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  1800,  and  in  1801,  the  year 
after  his  marriage,  he  was  failing  rapidly. 
Pyne,  in  the  Somerset  House  Gazette,  senten- 
tiously  explains  that  "  the  continued  sensual 
indulgence  of  this  extraordinary  young  man 
enfeebled  his  mental  powers."  Girtin's 
latest  work  shows  no  sign  of  mental  or  any 
other  deterioration.  Roget  reports  that  he 
was  afflicted  with  asthma  and  consumption, 
and  the  disease  which  ended  in  his  death 
was  ossification  of  the  heart. 

On  June  27,  1801,  Lord  Harewood,  in  a 
letter  concerning  some  drawings  of  Hare- 
wood,  writes  :  "  I  received  your  letter  this 
morning,  and  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are 
under  the  necessity  of  going  to  another 
climate  for  the  benefit  of  your  health. " 
Girtin  was  himself  writing  on  October  17, 
180 1 :  "  I  am  so  very  ill  that  I  am  advised 
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to  go  into  the  country  for  a  little  while." 
A  journey  to  Madeira,  or  the  Cape,  was 
proposed.  The  Peace  of  Amiens  having  been 
signed  on  October  i,  1801,  a  visit  to  the 
Continent  seemed  easier.  Sir  Charles  Long, 
then  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  one  of  his 
patrons,  was  able  to  procure  the  requisite 
permission. 

The  household  at  St.  George's  Row  was 
broken  up.  His  wife,  then  within  a  month 
of  her  confinement,  went  back  to  her  parents 
at  Islington,  where  a  son  was  born  on 
December  10.  Girtin' s  financial  position 
could  not  have  been  wholly  satisfactory  if  it 
be  true  that  he  had  to  borrow  £100  from  his 
brother  John  to  defray  the  expense  of  his 
journey.  He  left  England  in  November. 
No  record  of  his  wanderings  can  be  produced. 
Miller  says  that  he  sketched  in  several  of  the 
towns  he  passed  through  on  his  way  to  Paris. 
Part  of  his  leisure  in  that  city  must  have  been 
spent  in  the  company  of  his  friend  Barker, 
who  had  left  London  upon  the  conclusion  of 
peace  to  prepare  another  elaborate  pano- 
rama of  the  French  capital. 

In  Paris  Girtin  worked  hard  upon  a  series 
of  twenty  drawings  of  the  city  and  its 
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surroundings.  His  sketches  were  made  from 
the  window  of  a  closed  cab.  James  Miller 
says  this  wras  necessary,  as  the  Parisians 
resented  sketching  by  artists,  particularly 
foreigners.  The  change  of  residence  did  not 
ameliorate  his  physical  condition.  His 
health  became  worse.  In  May,  1802,  he 
returned  to  London,  and  made  his  home  with 
his  wife  and  child  at  her  father's  house  in 
Islington. 

He  had  a  painting-room  over  the  shop  of  a 
frame  maker  called  Norman  in  the  Strand. 
His  activity  was  undiminished.  He  com- 
menced to  etch  on  a  soft  ground  his  Paris 
views.  A  set  of  impressions  was  taken  from 
the  plates.  Upon  these  he  put  in  the  effects 
in  colour,  and  so  converted  them  into 
drawings  for  the  aquatint  engravers.  From 
the  dates  it  is  clear  that  Girtin  was  busy 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and  was 
working  on  the  series  during  the  first  week 
in  October.  On  October  25  he  received  a 
letter  from  Sir  George  Beaumont  in  which  the 
worthy  baronet,  acknowledging  a  letter  from 
the  artist,  says  :  "  The  pleasure  I  feel  at  your 
successful  labours  is  much  alloyed  by  the 
indifferent  account  you  give  of  your  health. 
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You  must  take  care  of  yourself,  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  enabled  so  to  settle  your  concerns 
that  you  may  pass  the  winter  in  Madeira. 
.  .  .  Lady  Beaumont  joins  with  me  in  best 
wishes  for  your  success,  and  the  return  of 
your  health/'  This  is  not  the  letter  to  a 
man  who  is  suffering  from  the  penalty  of  his 
own  excesses. 

Beaumont's  good  wishes  were  received  by 
a  doomed  man.  Girtin  was  continually  at 
work.  The  unfinished  drawing  of  5/. 
Anne's  Gate,  Salisbury,  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  dated  November  ist.  The  end 
came  very  suddenly  during  the  evening  of 
November  9th — Lord  Mayor's  Show  day — 
in  the  painting-room  in  the  Strand.  His 
wife  was  with  him.  Girtin  died  amidst  the 
tools  of  his  craft,  being  a  few  days  over  the 
age  of  27  years  and  eight  months.  No  artist 
— with  the  possible  exception  of  Bonington 
— ever  made  such  a  position  in  English  art 
within  so  pathetically  short  a  period. 

Girtin  was  buried  on  November  17th 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  within  sight  of  the  studio  in 
which  he  had  worked  as  a  boy  with 
Turner.    His  grave  is  under  that  portion  of 
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the  green  lawn  on  the  Henrietta  Street  side 
of  the  ground.  Many  of  his  friends  were 
present  at  the  last  rites,  Sir  William  Beechey, 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  Thomas  Hearne, 
Henry  Edridge,  and  Turner.  In  1803  a 
stone  was  raised — tradition  says  by  Turner 
— bearing  his  name,  profession,  and  age. 
A  drawing  of  the  broken  memorial  is  given 
in  Miller's  Picturesque  Views.  No  trace  of 
stone  or  grave  can  be  found  to-day. 

The  panorama  in  Spring  Gardens  closed 
soon  after  the  artist's  death.  The  aquatint 
views  were  almost  ready  for  publication. 
A  Selection  of  Twenty  of  the  most  Picturesque 
Views  in  Paris  and  its  Environs  came  out  in 
1803.  Additional  to  the  title  was  the 
description,  "  drawn  and  etched  in  the  year 
1802  by  the  late  Thomas  Girtin,  being  the 
only  etchings  of  that  celebrated  artist,  and 
aquatinted  in  exact  imitation  of  the  original 
drawings,  in  the  collection  of  the  Rt.  Honble. 
the  Earl  of  Essex."  The  etchings  date  from 
June  16  to  October  4,  1802  :  the  finished 
aquatints  from  December  16,  1802,  to 
April  4,  1803.  Girtin' s  death  must  have 
come  unexpectedly,  for  one  etching  has  the 
imprint  "  Drawn,  etched  and  published  by 
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T.  Girtin,  Scott's  Place,  Islington/'  The 
aquatinters  engaged  were  J.  C.  Lewis,  J.  B. 
Harraden,  W.  Pickett,  and  J.  C.  Stadler, 
and  the  publication  was  superintended  by 
Girtin's  brother.  Thornbury  states  that  the 
brother  claimed  all  he  could  find  at  the 
artist's  house  in  compensation  for  money 
lent.  In  1817  John  Girtin  lost  nearly  all  his 
stock,  together  with  many  copies  of  the 
Paris  set  and  a  number  of  original  drawings, 
in  a  disastrous  fire.  His  invalid  wife  died  in 
his  arms  as  she  was  being  carried  out  of  the 
burning  house. 

The  Paris  set,  as  it  is  generally  called, 
has  thus  become  rare,  r.nd  Girtin's  original 
work  is  also  difficult  to  procure.  In 
1832  the  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts  stated 
that  his  drawings  were  not  often  on  the 
market,  and  that  collectors  should  be  wary 
as  many  copies  were  already  in  circulation. 
Francia's  copies  of  Girtin  are  said  to  be 
curiously  exact.  Contemporary  prices  were 
not  excessive.  Bolton  Bridge  was  sold  in 
1803  for  £25  4s.  Worthington,  of  the 
sketching  society,  bought  a  drawing  of 
Jedburgh  (exhibited  at  the  Academy  in 
1797)  for  six  guineas,  which  Chambers  Hill 
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says  was  Girtin's  highest  price.  It  may  have 
been  in  1797,  but,  before  his  death,  Girtin 
was  obtaining  twenty  guineas.  In  1798 
both  Turner  and  Girtin  were  receiving  eight 
guineas  apiece,  and  in  1800  the  latter  artist 
refused  twenty.  In  180 1  Lord  Harewood, 
writing  about  some  drawings  of  Harewood, 
says  :  "  I  think  you  said  they  were  to  be 
twenty  guineas  each."  For  many  years 
Girtin' s  drawings  did  not  greatly  appreciate 
in  value.  In  1873  Lichfield  Cathedral  sold 
for  £163  1 6s.  ;  in  1881  the  River  Exe  for 
£161  14s.  To-day  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
example  in  the  sale-room  would  result  in 
very  different  figures. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Style,  Development,  Characteristics. 

Turner  is  once  said  to  have  complained  of 
Ruskin  :  11  He  knows  a  great  deal  more 
about  my  pictures  than  I  do.  He  puts 
things  into  my  head,  and  points  out  meanings 
in  them  that  I  never  intended."  Recent 
commentators  upon  the  art  of  Girtin  might 
easily  be  subjected  to  the  same  criticism. 
They  read  more  into  these  drawings  than 
the  simple-minded  artist  ever  dreamt  of. 

In  the  account  of  Girtin' s  life  published  by 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  a  few  weeks  after 
his  death,  it  was  stated  that  Girtin  had 
revolutionised  the  practice  of  water-colour 
painting.  This  theory  was  elaborated  by 
W.  H.  Pyne,  himself  a  water-colour  man, 
some  twenty  years  later  in  the  early  issues  of 
the  Somerset  House  Gazette,  an  ephemeral 
periodical,  which,  during  its  short  existence, 
published  much  valuable  information  about 
62 
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the  artists  of  the  early  century.  Girtin  lived 
in  an  age  of  revolution  and  change.  In 
every  department  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
tradition  was  being  thrown  overboard  and 
explorers  were  pressing  forward  into  fresh 
lands.  Had  Girtin  not  broken  a  new  path, 
others  of  his  contemporaries  would  soon  have 
discovered  it.  He  was  the  first  because  he 
possessed  the  privilege  of  genius. 

The  origin  of  painting  in  water-colours 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  art  of 
Holland.  Tinted  drawings  were  made  by 
most  of  the  artists  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  use  of  an  opaque  water-colour 
may  be  traced  yet  earlier  in  the  works  of  the 
miniaturists  and  missal  painters.  But  they 
used  a  solid  colour,  whereas  the  first  water- 
colour  drawings  are  generally  (though  not 
invariably)  laid  on  in  transparent  tints  over 
an  outline  drawn  with  a  reed-pen. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  water-colour 
painting  was  the  poor  relation  of  the  arts. 
"  Water-colours/'  wrote  one  wiseacre,  "  have 
not  power  sufficient  to  represent  depth  of 
tone.  Indeed,  the  attempt  would  be  vain 
and  fruitless.  It  is  in  oil-painting  alone  that 
such  solemn  attempts  can  be  obtained." 
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Water-colours  were  classified  in  the  cata- 
logues of  the  Royal  Academy  as  drawings 
"  stained  "  or  "  tinted/'  and,  as  Redgrave 
says,  the  term  accurately  describes  the 
method — one  or  two  slight  stains  of  colour, 
never  used  obtrusively,  giving  an  effect  only 
just  perceptible,  chiefly  employed  on  the 
foreground,  with  sometimes  a  modulated 
blue  for  the  sky,  but  never  covering  the  whole 
surface  of  the  picture.  Like  all  poor 
relations,  this  poor  relation  was  kept  care- 
fully in  the  background.  No  water-colour 
draughtsman  could  hope  for  election  to  the 
Academy  upon  the  strength  of  his  water- 
colours  alone.  A  law  of  that  institution 
expressly  excluded  from  its  membership 
artists  who  wrought  in  water-colours  only. 
They  were  draughtsmen,  and  they  accepted 
the  designation.  When  the  first  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours  was  founded  at  the 
Stratford  Coffee  House  in  Oxford  Street,  in 
November,  1804,  two  years  after  the  death 
of  Girtin,  it  was  questioned  by  the  promoters 
"  whether  the  novel  term  painters  in  water- 
colours  might  not  be  considered  by  the  world 
of  taste  to  savour  of  assumption/' 

In  England  Paul  Sandby  has  been  called 
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the  Father  of  Water-colour  Art.  Sandby, 
who  was  born  at  Nottingham  in  1725,  dying 
at  St.  George's  Row  seven  years  later  than 
his  neighbour  Girtin,  lived  long  enough  to 
cover  the  whole  transitional  period.  His 
early  work  is  characteristic  of  the  tinted 
method,  with  outlines  in  ink,  and  the  local 
colour  suggested  by  a  faint  wTash  over  a 
shadow  tint.  Sandby  in  his  old  age  was 
deeply  impressed  by  Girtin's  free  handling, 
and  his  own  style  was  strongly  influenced  by 
the  youth  who  in  one  sense  had  been  his 
pupil. 

At  Dr.  Monro's  Girtin  had  copied  drawings 
by  Sandby,  Rooker,  Cozens,  and  Hearne. 
During  these  years  of  studentship  he  had 
scrupulously  adhered  to  the  methods  which 
had  governed  his  predecessors.  But  the 
older  men  were  not  standing  still.  A  port- 
folio of  drawings  dating  from  1760  to  1790 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  draughtsmen 
were  slowly  advancing  in  their  several 
degrees  to  a  complete  change  in  the  use  of  the 
medium.  The  conditions  of  their  employ 
ment  limited  imaginative  freedom.  They 
were  in  the  hands  of  antiquarian  amateurs 
and  commercial  engravers.    Their  work  was 
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chiefly  intended  for  topographical  purposes. 
They  produced  the  picture  postcards  of  their 
day.  Malton  was  little  more  than  an 
architectural  draughtsman  of  skill.  Rooker 
and  Hearne  were  men  of  higher  powers. 
John  Cozens  was  an  imaginative  genius 
trammelled  by  his  environment.  An  exact 
treatment  of  architectural  detail  was  more 
in  demand  than  the  poetic  elaboration  of 
natural  grandeur.  Men  like  Francis  Towne 
were  almost  forgotten  because  they  were 
not  prepared  to  supply  what  the  world 
demanded. 

Girtin  led  the  return  to  nature.  Land- 
scape art  in  England  was  becoming  cold  and 
mechanical.  Richard  Wilson,  despite  his 
glowing  colour,  was  a  formalist  ever  ready 
to  improve  nature.  Gainsborough  was  a 
bad  influence.  His  landscapes  are  so  seduc- 
tive that  we  forget  they  are  composed  to 
plan.  Instead  of  working  in  the  fields  the 
fascinating  master  loved  to  waste  his  time 
over  bits  of  cork  and  moss,  and  to  construct 
landscapes  in  a  little  black  box.  De 
Loutherbourg's  Eidophusikon,  a  theatrical 
contrivance  of  transparencies  and  strong 
lights,  proved  by  its  success  amongst  the 
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artists  the  prevailing  degeneration  of 
taste,  and  the  curious  perversity  of  artistic 
judgment.  Turner  and  Girtin  went  direct 
to  nature,  and  worked  much  alone  as 
boys  during  their  sketching  expeditions 
along  the  river  from  Greenwich  to 
Battersea.  Of  the  two  Girtin  had  the 
severer  style.  Turner  inclined  towards 
theatricalism.  Turner  never  did  paint  any- 
thing so  grandly  solemn  as  Girtin's  Plin- 
limmon,  a  vast  landscape  treated  with  an 
almost  forbidding  simplicity,  and  lacking 
the  slightest  trace  of  human  life.  Turner 
always  put  a  few  figures  in  his  landscapes. 
On  the  other  hand,  Girtin,  despite  his  love 
for  rich  colour,  could  never  have  created 
such  an  exquisite  orgy  as  the  Blue  Rigi. 
The  two  men  were  a  contradiction  in 
character  and  in  art.  Turner's  suppressed 
life  found  its  outlet  before  his  easel.  Girtin 
approached  his  work  in  a  colder  and  more 
critical  spirit. 

The  palette  of  the  early  water-colour 
painters  was  severely  restricted.  In  1783 
John  Cozens  could  only  obtain  for  his  tinted 
drawings  Indian  red,  lake,  indigo,  yellow 
ochre,  burnt  umber,  and  burnt  sienna  with 
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black.  Girtin  revelled  in  a  luxuriant  palette, 
which,  says  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  of 
1803,  "  was  covered  with  a  greater  variety 
of  tints  than  almost  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries/ '  Dayes  sneered  at  his  muddy  colour, 
and  his  use  of  the  "  indigo  bag."  The  fault 
was  more  with  Girtin' s  imitators  than  with 
Girtin  himself.  Girtin  captured  a  luminosity 
which  was  the  despair  of  his  rivals.  Turner 
was  more  to  the  point  than  Dayes  when  he 
declared  he  was  ready  to  give  one  of  his  little 
fingers  for  the  faculty  of  making  one  of 
Girtin' s  "  yellow  drawings." 

In  the  materials  of  his  craft,  particularly 
with  respect  to  paper,  Girtin  carried  on 
experiments  in  advance  of  his  contem- 
poraries. "  He  was  the  first  (wrote  his 
biographer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine) 
who  introduced  the  custom  of  drawing  upon 
cartridge  paper,  by  which  means  he  avoided 
that  spotty,  glittering,  glare,  so  common  in 
drawings  made  on  white  paper."  His  earlier 
drawings  are  on  a  coarse  paper  of  a  brownish 
tint.  Redgrave,  quoting  Pyne,  repeats  the 
tradition  that  the  wire-worked  cartridge  he 
loved  to  work  on  was  only  to  be  obtained  at 
a  stationer's  at  Charing  Cross,  and  was 
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folded  in  quires.  "  As  the  half-sheet  was 
not  large  enough  for  his  purpose,  he  had  to 
spread  out  the  sheet,  and  the  crease  of  the 
folding  being  at  times  more  absorbent  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  paper,  a  dark  blot  was 
caused  across  the  sky,  and  indeed  across  the 
whole  picture  in  many  of  his  works/'  Pyne, 
in  the  Somerset  House  Gazette,  says  that 
Girtin  made  his  drawings,  with  few  excep- 
tions, on  cartridge  paper.  "  He  chose  this 
material  as  his  aim  was  to  procure  a  bold  and 
striking  chiaroscuro,  with  splendour  of 
colour,  and  without  attention  to  detail. " 

Various  technical  methods  of  "  wiping 
out"  have  been  attributed  to  Girtin' s 
ingenuity.  Jenkins  relates  that  the  inven- 
tion was  an  accident.  "  He  spilt  some  drops 
of  water  upon  a  drawing,  and,  fearing  that  it 
would  injure  the  part  upon  which  it  fell, 
took  his  handkerchief  carefully  to  sop  it  up, 
when,  the  colour  being  softened  by  the 
moisture,  it  came  away  upon  the  handker- 
chief, leaving  the  exact  shape  of  the  spots  of 
water  white.  It  struck  him  that  this  plan 
of  getting  out  lights  might  be  applied  to  the 
progress  of  a  drawing,  and  he  used  it  with  so 
much  success  that  for  several  seasons  his 
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works  attracted  particular  attention  in  this 
respect.  It  was  supposed  that,  instead  of 
being  taken  out  after  the  picture  was 
advanced,  they  were  stopped  out  in  the 
commencement ;  and  the  colourmen  got  up 
a  preparation  which  they  sold  under  the 
name  of  "  Girtin' s  Stopping-out  Mixture." 
But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Girtin  was 
the  first  to  adopt  such  an  expedient.  The 
first  use  of  taking  out  the  lights  with  bread 
was  attributed  to  Girtin  as  well  as  to  Turner. 
Francis  Nicholson  (1753-1844)  forestalled 
them  both.  Mr.  Binyon  has  noted  that 
Cozens  was  getting  his  lights  by  wiping  in 
1777.  Girtin  does  not  appear  to  have  used 
the  penknife,  nor  did  he  manipulate  the 
sponge  with  which  Turner  produced  such 
startling  effects.  Although  often  accused  of 
trickery  in  his  handling,  he  was  guiltless, 
compared  with  the  aquarellists  of  thirty 
years  earlier. 

A  contemporary  wrote  a  summary  of  his 
methods  which  is  of  considerable  historical 
value.  "  His  skies  were  generally  composed 
either  of  large  masses  of  clouds,  with  partial 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  gave  variety  of  light 
and  shadow,  or  else  of  a  serene  character, 
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where  the  whole  piece  had  a  general  sim- 
plicity of  effect.  His  skies  were  rarely  com- 
posed of  many  parts.  The  azure  spaces 
were  washed  with  a  mixture  of  indigo  and 
lake,  and  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  with 
light  red  and  indigo,  Indian  red  and  indigo, 
and  an  occasional  addition  of  lake.  The 
warm  tone  of  the  cartridge  paper  frequently 
served  for  the  lights,  without  tinting, 
acquiring  additional  warmth  by  being 
opposed  to  the  cool  colour  of  the  azure  and 
shadow  of  the  clouds.  His  skies  in  general 
were  extremely  luminous.  It  was  a  great 
treat  to  see  Girtin  at  his  studies  ;  he  was 
always  accessible.  When  he  had  accom- 
plished the  laying  in  of  his  sky,  he  would 
proceed  with  great  facility  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  his  tints  on  the  buildings, 
trees,  water,  and  other  objects.  Every 
colour  appeared  to  be  placed  with  a  most 
judicious  perception  to  effecting  a  general 
union  or  harmony.  His  light  stone  tints 
were  put  in  with  thin  washes  of  Roman 
ochre  ;  the  same,  mixed  with  light  red,  and 
certain  spaces,  free  from  the  warm  tints, 
were  touched  with  grey,  composed  of  light 
red  and  indigo,   or,    brighter   still,  with 
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ultramarine  and  light  red.  The  brick 
buildings  with  Roman  ochre,  light  red,  and 
lake,  and  a  mixture  of  Roman  ochre,  lake, 
and  indigo,  or  Roman  ochre,  madder  brown 
and  indigo ;  also  with  burnt  sienna  and 
Roman  ochre,  and  these  colours  in  all  their 
combinations.  For  finishing  the  buildings 
which  came  the  nearest  to  the  foreground, 
where  the  local  colour  and  form  were 
intended  to  be  represented  with  particular 
force  and  effect,  Vandyke  brown  and  Cologne 
earth  were  combined  with  these  tints,  which 
gave  depth  and  richness  of  tone,  that  raised 
the  scale  of  effect  without  the  least  diminu- 
tion of  harmony  :  on  the  contrary,  the  rich- 
ness of  effect  was  increased  from  their 
glowing  warmth,  by  neutralising  the  previous 
tones,  and  by  throwing  them  into  their 
respective  distances,  or  into  proper  keeping. 
The  trees,  which  he  frequently  introduced  in 
his  views,  exhibiting  all  the  varieties  of 
autumnal  hues,  he  coloured  with  corres- 
ponding harmony  to  the  scale  of  richness 
exhibited  on  his  buildings.  The  greens  for 
these  operations  were  composed  of  gamboge, 
indigo,  and  burnt  sienna,  occasionally 
heightened  with  yellow  lake,  brown,  pink, 
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and  gamboge  ;  these  mixed,  sometimes,  with 
Prussian  blue.  The  shadows  for  the  trees, 
indigo,  burnt  sienna,  and  a  most  beautiful 
shadow-tint,  composed  of  grey  and  madder 
brown  ;  which,  perhaps,  is  nearer  to  the 
general  tone  of  the  shadow  of  trees  than  any 
other  combinations  that  can  be  formed  with 
water-colours.  He  so  mixed  his  greys,  that, 
by  using  them  judiciously,  they  served  to 
represent  the  basis  for  every  species  of 
subject  and  effect,  as  viewed  in  the  middle 
grounds  under  the  influence  of  Girtin's 
atmosphere,  when  he  pictured  the  autumnal 
season  in  our  humid  climate  :  which  con- 
stantly exhibits  to  the  picturesque  eye  the 
charms  of  rich  effects,  in  a  greater  variety 
than  any  country  in  Europe." 

Technical  skill  alone  never  has,  and  never 
will,  make  a  great  artist.  Girtin's  fame 
rests  upon  securer  grounds.  He  looked  at 
•  nature  with  the  eyes  of  a  poet  ;  he  went 
direct  to  nature.  Had  he  done  nothing  else 
than  the  fine  Peterborough  Cathedral  (at  the 
Whitworth  Institute,  Manchester),  the  Lich- 
field, or  the  beautiful  Bridgenorth  (in  the 
British  Museum)  he  would  have  ranked  as 
one  of  the  cleverest  artists  of  his  time,  and  a 
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forerunner  of,  let  us  say,  Samuel  Prout  and 
his  school.  The  Lindisfarne  Abbey  (British 
Museum)  falls  into  place  with  the  early- 
drawings  of  Turner  and  lesser  men.  The 
Rivaulx  Abbey  (South  Kensington)  reveals 
Gir tin's  skill  rather  than  his  genius. 

Girtin  is  at  his  greatest  when  he  paints  vast 
scenes  of  solitary  landscape.  The  most 
wonderful  plate  of  the  Paris  set  is  not  the 
crowded  Rue  St.  Denis,  or  the  Pont  Neuf, 
but  the  melancholy  sunset  over  the  Water- 
works  at  Marly.  The  sketches  for  the 
panorama  of  London,  the  View  between 
Blackjriars  and  London  Bridge,  and  the 
Somerset  House  convey  an  impression  of  a 
deserted  city.  The  keynote  of  Girtin' s  art 
is  serene  repose.  His  landscapes  have  a 
solemn  majesty  which  rank  them  with  the 
masters.  Plinlimmon,  Bolton  Abbey,  Hare- 
wood,  Bridgenorih,  possess  an  austerity  rare 
in  landscape  art.  Most  wonderful  of  all  is 
the  White  House  at  Chelsea,  a  drawing 
Turner  confessed  he  had  never  surpassed, 
and  to  which  Ruskin's  exclamation  "  fault- 
less "  can  be  applied  without  qualification. 
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List  of  Pictures  by  Girtin  in  British  Galleries  open  to 
the  Public. 

Water-colour,  etc. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington. 

Thirty-one  water-colours  (of  which  thirteen  are  in  circulation). 
The  following  are  among  the  more  important : — 

On  the  Wharfe,  Yorkshire 

Rivaulx  Abbey,  Yorkshire 

Warkworth  Hermitage,  Northumberland  (1798) 

Street  Scene  near  Paris  (1802) 

Lane  at  Hampstead 

Banks  of  the  Ouse,  York  (1801) 

Landscape  with  Ruined  Castle  and  River  (1801) 

Two  pencil  sketches  (in  the  Art  Library) 

British  Museum,  Print  Room. 

The  Print  Room  contains  over  one  hundred  examples  of  Girtin, 
which  are  fully  catalogued  in  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon's  Catalogue  of 
Drawings  by  British  Artists,  etc.  (1900),  Vol.  II,  under  "Girtin." 
Among  the  more  important  examples  are  : — 

Bridgenorth 

Kirkstail  Abbey 

Great  Hall,  Conway  Castle 

Lindisfarne  Abbey 

Near  Beddgelert 

Studies  for  the  London  Panorama 
Views  in  Paris 

Birmingham,  City  Art  Gallery. 

A  Water  Mill 
*u  Knaresborough 
Fountains  Abbey 

Blackburn,  Corporation  Art  Gallery. 
Tintern 
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Cambridge,  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 
Stoke  Poges  Church,  with  Gray's  tomb 

Cardiff,  National  Museum  of  Wales. 
Bolton  Abbey 

Landscape  with  Stormy  Sky 
Morpeth 

Dublin,  National  Gallery. 

Jedburgh  Abbey  (Exhibited,  R.A.,  1797)  (Signed) 
St.  Asaph 

On  the  River  Exe  (Signed  Girtin,  1800) 

Edinburgh,  National  Gallery. 

Study  of  a  Sloop 
A  View  of  Westminster 
Study  of  a  Sloop,  with  Figures 
Ripon  Cathedral 
Guisborough  Priory 

Leicester,  Corporation  xArt  Gallery. 
Wapping 

Liverpool,  Walker  Art  Gallery. 
Landscape 

Manchester,  Whitworth  Institute. 
Julian's  Baths 

Henley-on-Thames  Church  (signed  T.  Girtin) 

Landscape — Horses  Drawing  Timber 

Classical  Composition 

Kelso  Abbey 

London  Bridge 

Owls  Bridge,  Morpeth 

Lichfield  Cathedral 

Tattersall  Castle  (signed  Girtin) 

Durham  Cathedral  and  Bridge 

Godalming  Church  (signed  Girtin,  1800) 

Peterborough  Cathedral,  West  Front  (signed  T.  Girtin) 

Ruins  of  an  Abbey 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Laing  Art  Gallery. 
Cottages  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Oldham,  Borough  Art  Gallery. 

Egglestone  Abbey 
Kirkstall  Abbey 
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Oxford,  Ashmolean  Museum. 

Twelve  early  water-colour  drawings,  including  :~- 

Chepstow  1791 

Warkworth  Castle  1793 
Ely  Cathedral  (the  first  picture  exhibited  by  the  artist 

in  the  R.A.  *794 

Peterborough  Cathedral,  West  Front  1794 


APPENDIX  [II. 
List  of  Works  on  the  Life  and  Art  of  Thomas  Girtin. 

Laurence  Binyon  :   Thomas  Girtin,  His  Life  and  Works.  1900 

C.  F.  Bell :  "  Fresh  Light  on  Some  Water-colour  Painters  of 
the  Old  British  School,  derived  from  the  Collection  and 
Papers  of  James  Moore,  F.S.A."  Walpole  Society 
Transactions,  Vol.  III.  1915 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  :  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Thomas 

Girtin.  1875 

Edward  Edwards,  A. R.A. :  Anecdotes  of  Painters  who  have 

Resided  or  been  Born  in  England,  p.  279.  1808 

Gentleman's  Magazine  :  Dec,  1802.  Vol.  LXXII,  Pt.  II, 
p.  1163. 

 Feb.,  1803.    Vol.  LXXIII,  Pt.  I,  p.  187.  Thomas 

Girtin  :  A  Selection  of  Twenty  of  the  most  Picturesque 
Views  in  Paris  and  its  Environs.  1803 

Library  of  the  Fine  Arts :  April,  1832.  Vol.  IV. 
"  Recollections  of  the  late  T.  Girtin." 

Thomas  Miller:  Turner  and  Girtin' s  Picturesque  Views,  1854 

Notes  and  Queries  :  Series  I,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  54,  118  (The 
Panorama)  ;  Series  II,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  169  (Girtin,  Artist). 

J.  L.  Roget :  A  History  of  the  "  Old  Water-colour  "  Society. 
2  vols. 

John  Ruskin  :  Modern  Painters,  III,  ch.  iv,  §  18. 
John  Ruskin  :  Notes  on  Girtin' s  Drawings,  "  Art  of  England," 
§§  166,  172. 

 A  Letter  in   Earlier  English  Water-colour  Painters 

(Cosmo  Monkhouse).  1889 
Somerset  House  Gazette  :  1823-4.    Various  references. 
W.  Shaw  Sparrow  :  Thomas  Girtin.    Studio,  Vol.  XXVII, 

p.  81.  November.  1902 
W.  Thornbury.  Life  of  Turner.  1862 
Alaric  Watts  :  Memoir  of  Turner  prefixed  to  Bonn's  Liber 

Fluviorum,  p.  xi.  1853 
Dr.  Guillemard :    Girtin's  Sketching  Club.  Connoisseur, 

Vol.  LXIII,  p.  189.  1922 
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The  following  books  deal  with  the  history  of  the  English 
School  of  Water-colour  Painting,  and  contain  many  valuable 
references  to  both  Girtin  and  Bonington. 

H.  M.  Cundall :  History  of  British  Water-colour  Painting.  1908 
A.  J.  Finberg  :  English  Water-colour  Painters.  1906 
■  and  E.  A.  Taylor  :  British  Landscape  Painting  in  Water- 

colours.  Studio,  Special  Number.  1918 
C.  E.  Hughes  :  Early  English  Water-colour.  191 3 

Cosmo    Monkhouse :     The    Earlier   English  Water-colour 

Painters.  1890 
Based  upon  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the 

Portfolio,  1888. 

G.  R.  Redgrave  :  History  of  Water -colour  Painting  in  England.  1892 
R.  and  S.  Redgrave  :  A  Century  of  Painters  of  the  English 

School.  1890 
S.  Redgrave  :  Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the  English  School.  1874 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Biographical  and  Personal. 

Among  the  later  members  of  the  sketch- 
ing club  in  Great  Newport  Street  founded 
by  Francia  and  Girtin  was  John  Sell 
Cotman.  At  the  time  the  Norwich  lad 
joined  he  could  not  have  been  more  than 
seventeen  years  old.  Under  the  influence  of 
Girtin  he  was  then  beginning  a  career  of 
great  artistic  brilliance,  although  not,  un- 
fortunately, of  equal  personal  success. 
"  This  miserable  profession  !  "  he  once  cried, 
in  a  fit  of  the  deepest  depression  as  he 
considered  his  dismal  prospects. 

Artists  are  usually  gloomy  when  they  talk 
about  art  and  their  own  future.  "  There 
will  be  no  genuine  painting  in  thirty  years," 
wrote  Constable  about  1820.  Yet,  during 
the  early  'fifties  of  the  last  century  the  pre- 
Raphaelites  were  in  full  activity.  Almost 
thirty  years  to  a  day  after  the  prediction 
Millais  was  finishing  the  Carpenter's  Shop  in 
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his  father's  back  drawing-room  at  Gower 
Street,  whilst  Rossetti  was  giving  the  final 
touches  to  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini.  If  not  the 
art  Constable  might  have  anticipated,  such 
works  disposed  of  any  suggestion  that  art 
itself  was  in  the  doldrums. 

The  story  is  always  the  same.  Art  is  never 
wholly  stagnant.  New  forces  are  continu- 
ally germinating,  though  they  may  be  hidden 
for  a  while.  When  Gir tin's  body  was  being 
carried  to  the  grave  his  friends  mourned  the 
loss  of  a  precocious  genius  who  promised 
even  more  than  he  had  achieved.  The 
premature  death  of  Girtin  was  a  severe  blow 
to  English  painting.  Yet  Girtin' s  successors 
were  within  call.  Turner's  own  wonderful 
future  was  not  foreseen — could  not  have 
been,  for  he  had  scarcely  entered  into  what 
Ruskin  calls  the  first  period  of  his  develop- 
ment. The  men  who  were  to  carry  on  the 
direct  tradition  of  English  water-colour  art 
were  mere  boys.  Cotman,  born  in  1782, 
may  have  been  known  to  Turner  and  possibly 
to  Sir  George  Beaumont.  But  David  Cox, 
a  year  younger,  had  not  arrived  in  London, 
and  was  still  scene-painting  in  the  Midlands, 
whilst  Peter  de  Wint,  a  year  younger  than 
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Cox,  had  only  within  a  few  months  been 
bound  apprentice  to  John  Raphael  Smith.* 

Nature  is  ever  prodigal  to  restore  her 
losses.  Fifteen  days  before  poor  Girtin  so 
suddenly  died  in  his  Strand  painting-room  a 
child  was  born  whose  life  as  a  painter  was 
strangely  similar  to  that  of  his  predecessor. 
Richard  Parkes  Bonington  did  not  even 
cover  in  years  Girtin' s  short  span.  But  his 
accomplishment  during  his  brief  existence 
was  equally  amazing,  his  industry  as  un- 
remitting. Bonington's  mastery  of  handling 
remains  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  art  by 
any  man  of  his  own  age. 

As  in  the  case  of  Girtin,  Bonington' s  natal 
year  is  incorrectly  given  in  most  biographies. 
The  register  of  baptisms  of  the  High  Pave- 
ment chapel,  a  Presbyterian  congregation  of 

*  He  was  working  in  the  same  house  in  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  which  Girtin  and  Turner 
had  been  boys  together.  He  quarrelled  with  John 
Raphael  Smith  as  Girtin  disagreed  with  Dayes,  and 
he  met  with  the  same  fate,  for  he  was  imprisoned  as 
a  refractory  apprentice.  King  Street  runs  along 
one  side  of  the  burial  ground  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden.  I  like  to  imagine  that  De  Wint,  so  true  a 
follower  of  Girtin' s  art,  when  he  heard  the  tolling 
bell  that  November  morning,  played  truant  from  his 
drawing  table  to  mingle — an  unknown  stranger — 
with  his  fellow  artists  round  Girtin  s  open  grave. 
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Nottingham,  leaves  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  facts.  The  entry  is  simple  enough. 
"  Richard  Parkes  Bonington,  son  of  Richard 
Bonington  and  Eleanor  his  wife  (daughter  of 
Thomas  Parkes),  born  25th  October,  1802/ ' 

Genius,  and  its  origin,  remains  an  un- 
fathomable mystery.  We  cannot  account 
for  a  Bonington  any  more  than  we  can 
explain  a  •  Browning,  a  Chatterton,  or  a 
Dickens.  In  middle-class  England  all 
memory  of  ancestors  is  lost  after  two  or  three 
generations.  The  Boningtons  were  probably 
of  yeoman  stock.  In  Dugdale's  Visitation 
of  Derbyshire,  taken  in  1662,  a  Bonington 
family  is  mentioned.  The  same  name  recurs 
in  Nottinghamshire  registers  sixty  and 
seventy  years  later.  Bonington  is  also  a 
place  name,  for  a  village  of  Bonington  will 
be  found  in  the  county  of  Nottingham.  And 
when  the  artist  was  drawing  the  lithographs 
forPichot's  Vues  pittoresquesde  VEcosse  (pub- 
lished in  1826)  he  must  have  remarked  the 
coincidence  that  one  of  the  plates  represented 
a  Scottish  hamlet  bearing  his  own  name. 

Bonington  is  said  to  have  inherited  his 
artistic  skill  from  his  father.  It  may  also 
have  been  strengthened  on  the  maternal 
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side.  In  1713  died  at  Nottingham  a  Francis 
Parks,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  by  a  con- 
temporary :  "  He,  by  his  natural  genius  and 
industry,  became  wonderful  proficient  in  the 
polite  art  of  painting.  His  singular  modesty, 
sweet  disposition,  strict  sobriety,  and  in- 
genious conversation,  joined  with  unwearied 
diligence  and  uncommon  skill  in  his  profession, 
made  him  well  esteemed  by  the  best  judges, 
and  rendered  him  acceptable  wherever  he 
was  employed."  The  eulogy  is  a  faithful 
description  of  the  character  and  abilities  of 
Richard  Parkes  Bonington .  Local  historians, 
however,  will  not  assure  us  that  Francis  Parks 
was  an  ancestor  of  the  son  of  Eleanor  Parkes. 

The  first  Bonington  of  whom  definite 
records  exist  is  Richard,  the  governor  of  the 
Nottingham  county  gaol.  In  1766  he 
married  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Nottingham, 
Mary  Truman,  and  a  son — also  named 
Richard — was  born  April  21,  1768.*  The 

*  Mary  Bonington  died  April  8,  1779,  and  the 
widower  remarried  in  1780.  Richard  Bonington 
died  at  the  age  of  73  in  1803.  A  local  antiquary 
wrote  years  ago  that  a  slate  headstone  to  Richard 
Bonington,  five  Bonington  children,  and  Mary,  his 
first  wife,  was  to  be  found  on  the  north  side  of 
St.  Mary's  churchyard,  near  the  vestry  door.  The 
present  writer  searched  for  it  without  success  in  1907. 
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governorship  of  the  county  gaol,  which  in 
Richard  Bonington  the  elder's  case  seems  to 
have  included  the  supervision  of  the  town 
gaol,  was  a  respectable  though  not  an 
exalted  position.  The  salary  was  at  first 
only  £20  a  year,  which  was  increased  in  1785 
by  £100.  Residence  was  also  given,  and 
profit  was  to  be  made  in  the  sale  of  drink  to 
the  prisoners.  In  1789,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
Richard  Bonington  the  elder  retired  in 
favour  of  his  son,  who  was  now  of  age.  The 
Nottingham  Date  Book,  under  date  May  27, 
contains  the  entry :  "  Mr.  Richard  Boning- 
ton, jun.,  appointed  his  father's  successor  in 
governorship  of  the  County  Gaol."  Notting- 
ham gaol  did  not  part  with  all  its  artistic 
associations  when  the  younger  Bonington 
retired  in  1800,  for  he  was  succeeded  by 
Philip  Bailey,  the  father  of  a  local  poet,  and 
the  grandfather  of  the  author  of  Festus. 

Richard  Bonington  the  younger  had  served 
during  his  youth  at  sea,  and,  amongst  his 
friends  was  popularly  known  as  "  the 
Admiral/'  He  was  a  man  of  convivial 
habits  and  easy  disposition.  A  biographer, 
writing  in  1832,  during  his  lifetime,  quotes  a 
vivacious  anecdote  of  his  official  life. 
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"  Mr.  Bonington  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  tavern  companion,  an  open, 
generous-hearted  man,  but  company, 
villainous  company,  too  often  led  him,  as  it 
has  others,  into  certain  unfortunate  predica- 
ments, and  it  is  remembered  here  (Notting- 
ham) among  the  wags  of  the  town  that  one 
night  on  returning  home  rather  muddled  he 
was  taken  up  for  riotous  and  disorderly 
conduct — a  rather  awkward  circumstance  for 
the  governor  of  the  gaol,  and  one  which  nearly 
caused  him  his  dismissal,  but  the  interven- 
tion of  his  friends  saved  him  on  this  occasion. 
It  was  not  until  the  commission  of  a  graver 
offence,  which  could  not  be  overlooked,  such 
as  conversing  with  prisoners  on  the  subjects 
of  politics,  and  debating  amongst  them  on 
questions  of  free  government  and  the  reading 
to  them  the  forbidden  doctrines  of  Tom 
Paine,  that,  to  adopt  a  modern  phrase,  he 
thought  fit  to  tender  his  resignation.' ' 

Nottingham  gaol  must  have  been  a  not 
uncheerf ul  abode  under  the  rule  of  a  governor 
who  was  evidently  always  willing  to  share  a 
tankard  with  his  captives  whilst  discussing 
current  politics,  or,  if  the  company  so 
desired,  the  problems  of  art.    For  Richard 
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Bonington  was  not  only  keenly  interested 
in  the  drama,  but  also  an  artist.  In  the 
Nottingham  Directory  for  1799  he  is  men- 
tioned under  both  capacities.  The  first 
entry  is  "  Bonington,  Richard,  Keeper  of  the 
Town  Gaol,  Weekday  Cross  "  ;  the  second, 
"  Bonington,  Richard,  Drawing  Master, 
Butt-dike/' 

Of  his  work  as  an  artist  little  need  be  said. 
He  painted  portraits,  published  a  few 
engravings  and  aquatints,  and  gave  lessons. 
In  1797  he  was  an  Honorary  Exhibitor  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  his  address  being  given  as 
Nottingham,  the  subject  a  Misty  Morning,  a 
Sketch.  His  second  and  last  contribution  to 
Somerset  House  was  in  1808.  A  canvas  in 
the  Nottingham  Art  Gallery  betrays  a  feeble 
and  timid  handling.  Having  lost  his  official 
position,  and  not  having  made  a  startling 
success  in  his  new  profession,  with  expensive 
habits  and  unsettled  prospects,  he  did  what 
most  men  do  in  similar  plight — he  got 
married.  And,  he  being  a  rolling  stone  with 
no  determined  inclination  towards  industry, 
his  wife  was  naturally  a  quiet-tempered 
woman  of  considerable  application. 

Previous  to  her  marriage  Eleanor  Parkes 
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had  been  a  governess ;  she  came  from 
Birmingham.  Mr.  C.  E.  Hughes  (who  has 
exhaustively  examined  the  Nottingham 
journals  for  particulars  concerning  the 
Boningtons)*  thinks  she  must  have  been 
living  in  Nottingham  before  her  marriage, 
but  the  marriage  register  describes  her  as 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  Birmingham. 
If  we  like  to  imagine  that  Richard  Bonington, 
the  handsome  young  drawing  master,  fell 
captive  to  the  charms  of  Miss  Parkes,  the 
modest  governess,  we  have  a  romance  which 
has  been  told  since  schools  existed  and 
drawing  masters  lived  to  disturb  their  peace. 
Miss  Parkes,  judging  from  the  evidence  of 
her  own  later  school  advertisements,  had 
been  teaching  in  a  school  near  London.  This 
is  probably  the  reason  the  marriage  took 
place  on  July  29,  1801,  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent 


*  Notes  on  Bonington' s  Parents,  by  C.  E. 
Hughes.  Walpole  Society  Transactions,  1913-1914. 
Mr.  Hughes  says  that  "  Bonington's  father  was 
possibly  erratic,  possibly  not  a  very  hard  worker, 
possibly  not  perfect  in  other  ways,  but  I  am  certain 
he  was  not  quite  so  black  as  he  has  been  painted." 
The  reservations  are  wide  enough.  Memoirs  written 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  artist,  and  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  father,  certainly  do  not  refer  to  the 
elder  Bonington  with  any  respect. 
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Garden — the  church  in  which  Turner  had 
been  christened  and  Girtin  was  to  be  buried. 

Within  a  few  months  Mrs.  Bonington 
opened  a  school  for  young  ladies  at  Arnold, 
a  suburb  outside  Nottingham.  In  her 
preliminary  advertisement  she  referred  to 
her  long  practice  in  "  instructing  the  youth- 
ful mind  in  schools  and  families  of  the  first 
respectability  near  London."  The  announce- 
ment reads  like  a  prospectus  of  one 
of  those  seminaries  to  which  Jane  Austen 
objected;  seminaries  which  professed  "in 
long  sentences  of  refined  nonsense  to  combine 
liberal  acquirements  with  elegant  morality/ ' 
Perhaps  the  Arnold  establishment  was  a 
happy  mean  between  the  forbidding 
seminary  and  M  a  real,  honest,  old-fashioned 
boarding-school  (Mrs.  Bonington  received  a 
few  boarders),  where  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  accomplishments  were  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  where  girls  might  be  sent  to  be  out 
of  the  way,  and  scramble  themselves  into  a 
little  education,  without  any  danger  of 
coming  back  prodigies.' 1 

Richard  Parkes  Bonington,  an  only  child, 
was  born  either  in  the  house  at  Arnold,  or  in 
Nottingham.    Mr.  C.  E.  Hughes  believes  the 
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birth  to  have  been  at  Arnold,  which  is 
probably  correct.  Tradition  says  the  child 
was  born  in  a  large  and  tall  house  in  High 
Street,  Nottingham,  near  the  south-west 
corner  of  Bond  Street.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  support  this.  The  parents  were  living  at 
Arnold  in  November,  1802,  when  Mrs. 
Bonington  advertised  the  forthcoming 
removal  of  the  school  to  St.  James's  Street, 
whilst  "  R.  Bonington,  Portrait  Painter  and 
Drawing  Master"  adds  a  note  that  having 
returned  to  Nottingham  "  he  purposes  re- 
opening his  Drawing  School,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  pupils  at  his  house,  St.  James's 
Street."  The  school  flourished.  In  1806 
the  husband  opened  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
prints,  drawings,  optical  glasses,  cameras 
obscurae,  and  "  every  requisite  for  the 
gratification  and  instruction  of  all  who 
admire  the  various  imitations  of  nature  and 
art."  The  repository  failed,  but  the  school 
continued  to  increase.  In  1809  it  removed 
again  to  a  house  in  Park  Row,  Nottingham. 
Bonington  the  elder  was  drawing  and  selling 
topographical  prints  and  teaching.  The 
little  family  must  now  have  been  fairly 
prosperous. 
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The  son  was  educated  in  an  atmosphere  of 
refinement.  Ryley,  an  actor,  in  a  volume  of 
gossip  entitled  The  Itinerant,  or  Memoirs  of 
an  Actor,  published  in  18 17, *  gives  an  account 
of  the  household.  "  I  waited  on  Mr. 
Richard  Bonington  (he  writes)  to  whom  I 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  ;  and  a  neat, 
accomplished,  prepossessing  female  received 
me  with  much  politeness  and  good  humour, 
in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Bonington.  The 
whole  of  the  dwelling  impressed  me  with 
respect  for  its  owners,  from  the  cleanliness 
and  comfort  visible  in  its  arrangements. 
Mr.  Bonington  is  an  artist  of  celebrity,  and 
his  lively  better  self  indulged  me  in  his 
absence  with  a  view  of  his  works,  at  the  same 
time  conversing  in  a  st}de  superior  to 
females  in  general." 

According  to  the  actor  "  the  Admiral " 
was  a  warm-hearted  man  who  talked  like  one 
of  Captain  Marryat's  heroes,  and,  if  truth- 
fully reported,  in  the  breathless  manner  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Jingle.  Ryley,  who  was  evi- 
dently not  flourishing,  wished  to  give  a 

*  Vol.  VI.  The  frontispiece  to  this  volume  is  a 
portrait  of  S.  W.  Ryley,  etched  by  Edward  Smith 
after  a  drawing  by  Richard  Bonington. 
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performance  in  the  Nottingham  Theatre, 
and  asked  for  Richard  Bonington's  assist- 
ance. "  That's  right,  my  hearty,"  replied 
1  the  Admiral/  "  Never  fear;  we'll  weather 
the  storm.  Take  the  helm  of  the  great 
ship  for  a  cruise — spread  your  top  sails 
— hang  out  your  signals — clear  the  decks — 
I'll  find  a  few  hearty  shipmates  to  man  the 
yards  ;  and  if  we  don't  bring  you  into  port, 
well  laden,  say  I'm  no  sailor — that's  all." 

"  A  respectable  dissenting  minister  "  lived 
with  the  family.  In  the  evening  Ryley  was 
taken  "  down  a  narrow  lane,  and  into  the 
parlour  of  a  tavern,"  where  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  tradesmen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. This  tavern  in  Peck  Lane  was  kept 
by  Joseph  Perry,  and  his  son  John  was  a 
companion  of  the  young  Bonington.  The 
performance  was  a  great  success,  and 
amongst  those  who  stood  at  the  entrance 
"  to  watch  that  no  lubber  passed  without 
paying  his  reckoning "  was  a  stout  lad 
called  Parkes,  whose  identity  it  is  easy  to 
guess. 

The  boy  may  have  gone  to  the  Nottingham 
Academy,  which  is  extremely  doubtful,  or 
to  the  High  Pavement  School.    No  records 
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can  be  traced.  An  early  biographer  writes 
that  "  sketching  was  the  delight  and  occu- 
pation of  his  life/'  which  is  usually  reported 
of  the  youth  of  every  great  artist,*  and  is 
not  unnatural  in  the  son  of  a  drawing 
master.  Another  account  says  that  he 
could  draw  at  the  age  of  three,  and  at  seven 
his  work  displayed  accuracy  and  taste.  In 
the  sale  of  his  effects,  held  after  the  death  of 
his  parents  in  1838,  are  several  early  efforts. 
One  item  is  described  as  "  a  district  map  of 
Nottingham,  drawn  at  an  early  age  for  the 
Election  Committee  in  the  Whig  interest, 
very  interesting  and  curious,  and  two  smaller 
maps."  Other  drawings  in  the  same  sale, 
both  noted  as  being  executed  "  at  a  very 
early  age,"  are  Robinson  Crusoe  (his  first 
design),  the  subject  any  imaginative  child 
would  select  for  illustration ;  and  Christ 
Casting  Out  the  Money  Changers,  an  original 
composition,  not  a  copy  from  some  print 
after  one  of  the  Old  Masters,  and  Peter  the 
Hermit  Preaching  to  the  Crusaders ,  drawn 


*  Although  Burne- Jones  wrote,  "  I  quite  hated 
painting  when  I  was  little  "  ;  and  he  was  told  at 
school  that  "  his  drawing  might  be  better  if  he 
exhibited  more  industry." 
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when  he  was  fourteen  and  a  half.  All  these 
drawings  have  been  lost.  The  City  of 
Nottingham  Art  Museum  contains  a  View 
of  Nottingham  Castle  looking  East,  from  the 
River  Leen,  which  is  described  as  painted  by 
Bonington  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  It  is  a 
bold  but  hard  painting  of  the  Castle  and  the 
meadows  by  moonlight.  The  signed 
portrait  in  the  same  collection,  painted  by 
himself,  I  am  inclined  to  date  during  his  first 
few  months  in  Paris.  But  it  may  have  been 
done  before  he  left  Nottingham,  although 
the  costume  is  certainly  of  a  French  fashion. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  tells  us  in  one  of 
his  essays  of  the  fascinations  of  Skelt's 
Juvenile  Drama  :  Children  of  to-day  have 
gained  little  profit  in  exchanging  the  thrill  ot 
the  toy  stage  for  the  flickering  inanities  of 
the  cinema.  Theophile  Gautier  first  thought 
of  becoming  an  artist  when  painting  the 
scenes  of  his  little  theatre.  Possibly  this  was 
the  case  also  with  Bonington.  He  and  a 
boy  friend  named  Samuel  Halse  spent  much 
of  their  leisure  in  colouring  the  scenes  and 
characters  for  a  cardboard  theatre.  The 
performances  were  so  successful  that  the 
boys  took  part  on  a  larger  stage,  and 
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Richard's  first  choice  of  a  career  was  that 
of  an  actor.  The  "  Theatre  Royal,  Back 
Drawing  Room/'  at  Nottingham,  recalls  the 
performances  given  by  John  Varley  and  other 
young  artists  in  Old  Street.  The  Bonington 
family  were  clearly  strong  upholders  of  the 
drama,  and  the  fact  is  one  to  remember  in 
following  the  son's  intellectual  and  artistic 
development. 

Richard  Parkes  Bonington  was  a  child  in 
a  provincial  city  before  the  English  provinces 
had  lost  so  much  of  their  charm  and 
character.  Nottingham  is  the  centre  of 
history.  Roundhead  and  Cavalier  had 
fought  for  its  possession,  and  the  child's 
dreams  could  easily  fill  the  castle  on  the  rock 
with  the  ghosts  of  the  past.  The  recollec- 
tions of  Van  Dyck  which  fill  his  later  water- 
colours  were  probably  inspired  by  his 
boyish  memories  of  the  stronghold  over 
which  the  royalist  flag  had  floated.  At 
one  end  of  the  long  peaceful  street,  in  which 
stood  his  home,  are  the  medieval  ruins  of  the 
castle  fortifications,  and  out  of  the  trees 
rises  the  exotic  palace  known  as  Nottingham 
Castle.  This  palladian  mansion  belongs  to 
fantasy  ;  yet  it  does  not  seem  out  of  place 
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above  the  roofs  of  the  lace  city.  Bonington 
was  a  forerunner  of  the  Romantic  move- 
ment, and  we  can  better  realise  the  trend  of 
his  imagination  when  we  remember  that  he 
came  from  a  county  which  can  boast  of 
Gothic  Newark  and  Southwell,  Tudor 
Wollaston,  and  Italian  Clumber,  and  that  he 
lived  under  the  shadow  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  Nottingham  home. 

A  few  miles  from  Park  Street  was  New- 
stead  Abbey,  the  home  of  Byron.  Local 
association  thrust  the  poems  of  that  genius 
into  the  boy's  hands.  Childe  Harold,  the 
Giaour,  and  the  Bride  of  Abydos  were  being 
published  in  rapid  succession.  Walter 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  if  not  Waverley  and 
Guy  Mannering,  must  have  been  read  in 
Park  Street.  The  whole  of  Bonington's 
short  life  is  coloured  and  influenced  by 
these  literary  influences. 

His  education  was  carefully  supervised  by 
his  mother.  "  The  whole  training  and 
pupilage  of  the  son  was  left  to  his  affec- 
tionate and  accomplished  mother,"  states  an 
early  memoir.  Tradition  says  that  Eleanor 
Bonington,  despite  her  scholastic  activities, 
was  a  woman  of  delicate  health,  but  the 
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care  she  bestowed  upon  her  son  was  un- 
sleeping. 

Yet  the  melancholy  which  shadowed  his 
later  life  is  explained  by  the  circumstances  of 
his  boyhood.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  a  child's  existence  is  invariably  one  of 
unalloyed  happiness.  "  Uenfance  est  la  vie 
aune  bete,"  said  Bossuet.  Children  are  often 
oppressed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  present, 
and  haunted  by  the  looming  responsibilities 
of  an  unknown  future.  They  are  not  old 
enough  to  enjoy  the  detachment  of  a  thank- 
you-for-nothing  philosophy. 

The  father  was  an  uncertain  and  disturbing 
element.  The  following  anecdote  was 
printed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  elder 
Bonington,  and  is  obviously  a  recital  of  fact. 
"  It  is  true  (sa}^s  the  anonymous  writer  in 
the  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts)  that  Mr. 
Bonington  practised  as  a  portrait  painter, 
but  it  was  more  in  the  name  than  in  the 
principle  ;  and  even  if  he  had  possessed  the 
talent  sufficiently  for  directing  his  son's 
abilities,  his  inclinations  withdrew  him 
always  to  other  scenes  and  pursuits  :  for 
when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  attendance 
on  his  family  and  establishment  he  was 
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enacting  the  political  mountebank  in  a 
waggon  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  town. 
It  was  during  one  of  these  performances  in 
the  Market  Place  at  Nottingham,  when  a 
vast  assemblage  was  listening  to  the 
1  orations '  of  Mr.  Bonington,  that  young 
Bonington  and  his  '  bosom  friend ' 
happened  to  pass,  and  young  Halse  remarked 
to  his  companion,  '  Look  at  your  father/ 
1  Oh/  replied  the  other,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  '  This  is  all  I  get  by  it ' — at  the  same 
time  taking  a  solitary  penny  bun  from  his 
pocket  to  eat  for  his  dinner,  as  symbolical  of 
the  lowness  of  his  fortune/' 

The  school  gradually  declined  from  about 
1810.  Mrs.  Bonington  was  helped  by  a 
sister,  Phyllis  Parkes,  and  was  probably 
compelled  towards  the  end  to  give  visiting 
lessons.  Nottingham  was  undergoing 
various  social  changes,  and  eligible  pupils 
were  difficult  to  attract.  The  great  war  had 
terminated  with  Waterloo,  and  the  country 
was  poverty  stricken.  Perhaps  Richard 
Bonington' s  political  views  were  a  drag  upon 
the  family's  financial  position.  In  1815  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Town  Council,  but 
was  beaten  at  the  poll  by  a  Tory  druggist. 
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"  The  father's  love  .of  low  company,  his 
indiscreet  conduct,  and  his  violent  political 
opinions,  broke  up  his  wife's  school,  which 
was  probably  the  chief  support  of  the  family, 
and  they  fled  to  Paris,"  wrote  Samuel  Red^ 
grave.  This  is  not  entirely  truthful,  but  it 
indicates  the  position. 

During  1816  and  18 17  Richard  Bonington 
must  have  been  considering  a  drastic  change 
of  occupation.  In  August,  1817,  a  public 
advertisement  announced  that  "  Mr.  Boning- 
ton, having  relinquished  his  profession  of 
drawing  master,  solicits  the  attention  of  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  the  public,  to  his 
collection  of  original  paintings  and  drawings, 
etc.,"  which  were  shortly  to  come  under  the 
hammer.  The  sale,  which  included  the 
household  furniture,  took  place  in  the 
following  September.  The  Boningtons 
could  not  have  been  broken,  for  the  catalogue 
represents  a  comfortable  and  well-furnished 
home.  Within  a  short  time  of  the  sale  the 
erstwhile  drawing  master  had  started  life 
afresh  as  a  lace  manufacturer  in  Calais,  and 
his  wife  and  son  accompanied  him  to  France. 
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Training  and  Association  with  Artists. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Notting- 
ham became  the  headquarters  of  an  industry 
which  has  since  added  appreciably  to  its 
wealth.  Bobbin  net,  or  tulle,  the  product  of 
a  new  invention  in  machinery,  became  the 
fashion  of  the  moment.  All  classes  of 
society  engaged  their  capital  in  this  profitable 
venture,  and  the  citizens  of  Nottingham 
determined  to  manufacture  bobbin  net  not 
only  in  England  but  also  in  the  chief  towns 
of  the  continent. 

Towards  the  close  of  1816  James  Clarke, 
of  Broad  Lane,  Nottingham,  established  him- 
self at  Calais,  bringing  with  him  a  loom  of  his 
own  construction.  The  machine  had  been 
smuggled  out  of  England,  as  the  export  was 
prohibited.  Clarke  had  two  partners,  a  Mr. 
Webster,  and  Richard  Bonington.  The 
partnership  was  not  of  long  duration,  as  it 
101 
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was  dissolved  on  October  28, 18 18.  Ferguson, 
the  historian  of  the  French  lace  trade, 
writing  in  1862,  says  that  the  men  parted 
company  owing  to  a  romantic  love  entangle- 
ment which  concerned  one  of  them,  a  story 
"  which  cannot  be  related  because  its  hero 
is  still  alive.' '  Clarke  opened  a  new  factory 
in  co-operation  with  a  Mr.  Dalton.  Webster 
and  Bonington  started  afresh  early  in  1819. 
The  goods  manufactured  in  Calais  were 
retailed  in  Paris  in  a  shop  established  in  the 
Rue  des  Tournelles.  The  branch  business 
was  managed  by  the  elder  Bonington. 

These  dates  are  valuable,  for  they  are  the 
only  clues  we  have  to  the  movements  of  the 
son.  The  anonymous  biographer  in  the 
Library  0}  the  Fine  Arts  states  that  "  Boning- 
ton, the  father,  went  to  Calais  in  1816,  and  to 
Paris  in  1818,  where,  by  business  connected 
with  the  lace  trade  he  supported  his  family 
until  the  son's  income  from  his  art  brought 
help."  But  Ryley,  the  actor,  was  visiting  the 
Boningtons  at  Nottingham  in  18 17,  and  the 
sale  announcement  brings  their  residence  in 
the  town  to  September  in  the  same  year. 
Richard  Parkes  Bonington  did  not  begin  to 
study  art  seriously  until  his  arrival  in 
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France.  That  could  not  have  been  until 
late  in  18 17  or  early  in  18 18.  His  whole 
career  as  an  artist  was  thus  a  trifle  over  ten 
years,  which  increases  the  marvel  of  his 
genius. 

At  Calais  the  boy  became  acquainted  with 
Louis  Francia,  the  friend  of  Girtin  and  joint 
founder  of  the  sketching  club  in  Great  New- 
port Street.  About  1880  P.  G.  Hamerton 
asked  William  Wyld  if  he  had  any  recollec- 
tions of  the  Boningtons  in  Calais,  for  Wyld 
had  been  one  of  Francia' s  many  pupils.* 
"  I  never  saw  Bonington  (was  the  answer), 
though  I  knew  his  father  in  my  early  youth, 
at  the  time  when  I  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
English  Consulate  at  Calais.  His  father 
came,  I  believe,  from  Nottingham,  and  at 
Calais  carried  on  a  struggling  trade  as  a  lace 
weaver ;  the  firm  was  Bonington  and 
Webster.  They  were  amongst  the  first 
pioneers  who  established  that  industry  in  the 


*  Wyld  was  born  in  London  in  1806.  Whilst 
working  at  the  Calais  consulate  he  studied  under 
Francia,  and  afterwards  travelled  with  Horace 
Vernet  through  Italy,  Spain,  and  Algeria.  He 
exhibited  water-colours  at  the  London  galleries  from 
1849  to  1882,  but 'spent  his  life  in  Paris,  where  he 
died  on  Christmas  Day,  1889. 
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Basse- Ville  (St.  Pierre  les  Calais),  which  has 
since  become  so  very  prosperous.  I  am 
speaking  of  1823,  and  although  Bonington, 
the  painter,  died  in  1828  I  had  not  at  that 
time  heard  of  him,  and  I  recollect  that  I 
learned  his  death  in  1829  from  the  elder 
Isabey,  the  miniature  painter.  I  know  that 
Bonington  got  some  early  notions  of  art,  at 
least  as  to  the  practical  part  of  it,  from  Louis 
Francia,  one  of  the  fathers  of  water-colour, 
who  had  settled  in  Calais,  where  he  died 
some  years  later." 

Bonington  received  far  more  than  "  early 
notions"  from  his  master.  Louis  Francia 
thoroughly  grounded  him  in  the  principles  of 
water-colour  painting  as  he  had  himself 
learnt  them  from  the  masters  of  the  English 
school.  We  have  already  met  him,*  a  French 
refugee,  at  Barrow's  Academy  in  Holborn, 
where  he  was  a  fellow  assistant  with  John 
Varley.  Girtin  proved  to  be  the  great 
influence  upon  his  artistic  life.  His  work  is 
rare — he  was  always  a  busy  drawing  master 
— but  enough  remains  to  show  his  skill.  At 
the  British  Museum  is  a  remarkable  Trans- 


*  See  page  48. 
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ports  returning  from  Spain,  1809,  in  which 
(to  quote  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon),  "  the 
sustaining  strength  of  Girtin's  influence  is 
vividly  apparent/'  In  the  same  collection 
are  two  fine  sketches  in  monochrome  on  grey 
paper  heightened  with  white,  and  a  Shore 
Scene  at  Calais,  "  more  like  a  Turner  than  a 
Girtin."  The  comparison  is  made  by  Mr. 
Cosmo  Monkhouse,  who  pronounces  Francia, 
if  not  a  great  genius,  certainly  an  artist  of  rare 
taste,  refinement,  and  skill,  and  a  true  student 
of  nature  who  deserves  a  very  honourable 
place  among  the  masters  of  his  school. 

That  school  was  the  English  school,  and  it 
was  a  fateful  circumstance  that  Bonington, 
the  English  boy  who  was  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  France,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  French  teacher  who  had  been 
trained  in  England.  Louis  Francia  returned 
to  his  birthplace  in  1817.  For  over  twenty 
years  he  had  steadily  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  18 16  his  name  was  put 
forward  for  the  Associateship  of  that  body. 
His  application  was  unsuccessful.  Nation- 
ality could  have  been  no  bar  to  his  election, 
for  the  x\cademy  had  already  received  into 
its  bosom  four  Italians,  two  Germans,  two 
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Swiss,  and  one  other  Frenchman.  Un- 
doubtedly this  rebuff  was  the  reason  of  his 
retirement  to  Calais,  where  he  continued  to 
live  until  his  death  in  1839. 

The  date  of  Francia's  return  supports  the 
belief  that  the  Boningtons  were  not  in 
Calais  until  18 18.  M.  A.  Dubuisson  (in  the 
Revue  de  V  Art  Ancien  et  Moderne  for  August, 
1909)  has  rescued  a  curious  anecdote  to  add 
to  our  uncertain  knowledge  of  Bonington's 
career.  It  was  related  to  him  by  a  M.  Isaac, 
whose  father  had  b^en  Francia's  friend  in 
Calais.  The  elder  Bonington,  remembering 
his  own  lack  of  popular  encouragement  as  an 
artist,  determined  that  his  son  should  enter 
the  lace  trade.  The  boy,  however,  had 
already  decided  his  own  future,  and  was 
busily  engaged  wTith  Louis  Francia.  In 
March,  18 18,  he  painted  An  Interior  with 
many  Figures,  which,  in  the  sale  catalogue 
of  1839,  is  not  only  dated  but  described  as 
"  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Artist's  produc- 
tions in  oil.  It  has  great  merit."  In  18 18 
he  also  painted  in  oils  The  Holy  Maid  of 
Kent,  and,  before  this,  two  copies  from 
French  historical  subjects.  These  canvases 
dispose  of  the  assertion  that  Bonington  did 
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not  work  in  oils  until  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
Upon  hearing  of  his  son's  occupation 
Bonington  pere  became  exceedingly  angry, 
and  forbade  further  attendance  at  Francia' s 
studio.  The  prohibition  had  no  effect,  so  he 
visited  the  painter  and  expressed  his  wishes 
in  a  sufficiently  offensive  manner. 

The  discussion  became  so  violent  that 
Francia  showed  the  intruder  to  the  door. 
But  the  youthful  Bonington  was  actually 
hiding  in  the  house  at  the  moment.  To 
avoid  more  trouble,  Francia  packed  him  off 
to  Dunkirk  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  Mayor,  M.  Morel,  a  rich  ship-owter  who 
was  also  a  connoisseur  of  the  arts.  Morel 
despatched  Bonington  to  Paris  with  a  second 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  young  man  who 
was  studying  painting  in  the  capital.  This 
young  man  was  Eugene  Delacroix,  and  Morel 
brought  together  two  youths  who,  in 
influencing  each  other,  were  to  influence 
the  whole  art  of  their  time. 

Again  there  arises  a  discrepancy  in  the 
dates.  Delacroix,  writing  thirty- five  years 
after  the  event,  says  that  he  met  Bonington 
about  1816  or  1817.  "  When  I  met  him  for 
the  first  time,"  wrote  the  great  painter  to 
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Thore-Burger  in  1861,  "  I  myself  was  very 
young.' '  The  meeting  must  have  been  late 
in  18 18,  when  the  Delacroix  correspondence 
proves  that  he  was  copying  in  the  Louvre. 
In  18 18  Delacroix  was  twenty,  an  olive-hued 
youth  with  flashing  eyes  and  mobile  features, 
round  cheeks,  and  a  delicate  satirical  mouth. 
He  was  of  thin  and  elegant  build,  with  thick 
locks  of  the  blackest  hair.  His  portrait, 
painted  about  this  time,  is  so  identical  in 
costume  with  that  of  Bonington,  now  at 
Nottingham,  that  we  may  date  the  latter 
as  one  of  his  first  attempts  in  Paris  at 
portraiture. 

"  I  was  studying  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre/'  wrote  Delacroix.  "  I  saw  a  tall 
youth  in  a  short  coat,  who  was  also  silently 
making  water-colours,  mostly  after  the 
Flemish  landscapes.  He  had  already  in  that 
medium,  which  about  that  time  was  an 
English  novelty,  a  surprising  skill.' '  In  a 
second  letter  to  Theophile  Silvestre  he 
repeats  almost  the  same  words.  "  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  making  some  copies  at  the 
Museum,  being  very  young  myself,  that  I 
saw  there  a  big  boy  about  fifteen  to  seventeen 
years  old,  who  was  making  some  water- 
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colour  sketches  after  the  old  masters.  These 
water-colours  were  already  masterly  and  full 
of  spirit,  and  contrasted  wTith  Bonington' s 
apparent  tranquillity.  I  found  him  again, 
and  we  became  very  intimate  with  each 
other."  No  mention  is  made  of  any  intro- 
duction from  Morel  of  Dunkirk.  The  quarrel 
with  his  father  must  have  soon  been  com- 
posed, for  Bonington  was  living  wTith  his 
parents  at  the  lace  shop  in  the  Rue  des 
Tournelles. 

The  treasures  of  the  Louvre  were  a 
revelation.  Bonington  must  have  seen  a  few 
good  pictures  at  Nottingham.  His  journey 
south  may  possibly  have  been  broken  in 
London,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Dulwich, 
there  was  no  public  collection  of  consequence. 
Francia  undoubtedly  owned  a  few  fine 
water-colours.  But  the  Louvre,  although  it 
had  lost  Napoleon's  Italian  spoils,  was 
crowded  with  masterpieces.  Bonington 
copied  in  oil  and  water-colour  the  works  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools — Rubens, 
Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  Metsu,  Van  Ostade. 
And  Delacroix  directed  his  attention  to 
Veronese. 

Their  friendship  was  close.  Dubuisson 
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suggests  that  one  reason  was  their  common 
interest  in  the  water-colour  art.  Delacroix 
had  received  lessons  from  Soulier,  whom  he 
had  met  in  1816.  Soulier  had  been  in  England 
and  had  been  taught  by  Copley  Fielding. 
Delacroix's  Correspondence  brings  together 
the  light-hearted  men  who  were  studying  art 
in  the  long  galleries  of  the  Louvre.  In  order  to 
earn  a  little  money  (although  Delacroix  was  of 
distinguished  family,  his  pockets  were  empty) 
he  used  to  wash  in  the  tints  upon  engineering 
drawings,  as  Girtin  and  Turner  washed  in 
architectural  backgrounds.  Soulier  says 
that,  when  he  took  to  Delacroix  the  first  pay- 
ment he  had  ever  received,  the  student  was 
at  the  top  of  a  high  ladder  copying  the  heads 
of  the  figures  in  the  Wedding  at  Cana  by 
Paul  Veronese.  Another  boy  working  in  the 
Louvre  during  the  autumn  of  18 18  was 
Hippolyte  Poterlet,  then  about  seventeen 
years  old.  Delacroix  says  that  his  copies 
could  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  of  Boning- 
ton. 

Delacroix  belonged  to  the  Atelier  Guerin. 
Dubuisson,  following  earlier  biographers, 
says  that  after  two  years  of  assiduous  toil  in 
the  Louvre  Bonington  entered  the  Ecole  des 
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Beaux  Arts.  He  did,  indeed,  join  the 
Institute  on  April  20,  1819,  but  the  two 
years'  work  in  the  gallery  is  not  only  un- 
likely but  impossible.  The  atelier  he 
selected  was  that  directed  by  Baron  Gros, 
the  painter  of  Napoleonic  victory,  of  the 
Plague  at  Jaffa,  and  the  unconscious  fore- 
runner of  the  coming  revolt  against  the 
classical  tradition. 

"  Bonington  (wrote  William  Wyld)  came 
to  Paris,  and  entered  the  atelier  of  Gros, 
where  he  was  but  a  lax  student  of  the 
classical  kind  of  art  that  was  then  in  fashion  ; 
in  fact,  Gros  was  anything  but  pleased  with 
him,  and  often  told  him  so,  until  one  day  an 
incident  happened.  Baron  Gros  remarked 
in  a  shop  window7  a  very  clever  water-colour 
drawing,  and  wrent  in  to  enquire  about  its 
author,  when,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  he 
learned  that  it  was  by  Bonington.  He 
hastened  to  the  atelier,  hugged  Bonington 
in  his  arms  before  all  the  pupils,  and  told  him 
to  leave  his  atelier  and  marcher  seul,  for  he 
was  doubtless  destined  for  a  most  brilliant 
career.' ' 

The  same  story  is  repeated  with  several 
variations.     Paul    Huet,    the  landscape 
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painter,  who  belonged  to  the  group,  told  his 
son  that  Gros  was  going  round  the  studio 
criticising  the  works  of  the  students.  When 
he  came  to  Bonington,  after  adversely 
commenting  upon  the  drawing  of  the  figure, 
which  he  did  not  consider  good,  and  making 
other  observations,  he  asked  : 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Bonington/' 

"  Are  you  the  painter  of  those  ravishing 
little  things  I  see  on  sale  at  the  dealers  ?  " 
"  Yes,  monsieur.'  ■ 

"  Then  why  do  you  come  here?  You 
have  nothing  to  learn.  You  are  wasting 
your  time." 

Jean  Gigoux  amplifies  the  tale.  Gros  told 
his  students,  "  Gentlemen,  you  do  not  pay 
sufficient  importance  to  colour.  Colour  is 
poetry,  charm,  life.  No  work  of  art  can 
exist  without  life.  In  my  walks  I  have  found 
in  the  dealers'  windows  some  water-colours 
and  pictures  streaming  with  life.  Go  and 
see  them.  Study  them.  They  are  superb. 
The  signature  is  Bociington,  or  Bonington, 
I  don't  know  which.  In  any  case,  gentle- 
men, the  man  is  a  master." 

Bonington  stood  amongst  the  students. 
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Francois,  another  artist  who  was  present, 
says  that  he  was  hiding  behind  an  easel. 
When  Gros  had  finished,  somebody  cried  : 

"  But  he's  here,  monsieur  !  " 

"  Who?  "  demanded  Gros. 

"  Why,  Bonington." 

Gros  did  not  know  that  the  master  he  had 
praised  was  a  member  of  his  atelier.  The 
Baron  was  given  to  sugary  compliment.  He 
told  the  young  Delacroix  that  his  style  was 
purer  and  more  correct  than  that  of  Rubens, 
which,  coming  from  an  old  follower  of 
David,  may  have  been  gentle  sarcasm, 
although  Delacroix  evidently  believed  it  to 
be  genuine.  But  his  feelings  with  regard  to 
Bonington 's  were  mixed.  An  English 
version  of  the  incident  already  related  is 
buried  in  the  long-forgotten  files  of  Notes 
and  Queries.  It  has  so  pretty  an  ending 
that  it  must  be  quoted  as  a  whole. 
"  P.  A.  L.,"  writing  in  June,  1871,  gave  it 
upon  the  authority  of  "an  old  caviar ade 
d' atelier  of  Bonington,  who  was  present  at 
the  time."  As  the  writer  says  he  knew 
Rivet  and  Colin,  both  intimate  friends  of 
Bonington,  the  story  is  almost  first-hand. 

"  Speaking  of  this  gifted  youth,  may  I  be 
I 
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allowed  to  relate  what  once  passed  between 
him  and  the  French  historical  painter  Baron 
Gros,  in  whose  studio  our  young  Englishman 
learnt  to  draw  from  life,  on  his  first  arrival 
in  Paris?  After  a  while,  the  master,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  new  pupil's  independent 
way  of  treating  art,  said  to  him  one  day,  in 
his  rough  and  ready  manner  :  "  That's  all 
nonsense.  You  are  uselessly  wasting  your 
time  and  your  parents'  money.  You  had 
better  turn  your  mind  to  something  else  !  " 
Fancy  poor  Bonington  with  his  mens 
divinior  hearing  such  a  condemnation  ! 
However,  a  short  time  after,  Gros  happened 
to  pass  by  a  then  well-known  and  handsome 

picture-dealer's  shop,  Mme.  H  ,  who, 

unfortunately  for  the  lovers  of  art,  took  too 
great  a  hold  on  dear  Bonington' s  heart, 
for  

"  She  talk'd,  she  simTd,  his  heart  she  wyl'd, 
She  charmed  his  soul,  he  wist  na  how ; 
And  ay  the  stound,  the  deadly  wound, 
Cam  fra  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue." 

"  There  the  baron  saw  in  the  shop- window 
some  very  cleverly  painted  views  of  Rouen, 
Caen,  and  other  towns  of  France  and 
Belgium,    He  was  much  struck  with  their 
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wonderfully  bold  touch  and  true  effect  of 
chiaroscuro  ;  not  less  astonished  was  he  on 
hearing  from  the  fair  vendor  that  the  author 
was  no  other  than  the  young  insulaire  he  had 
judged  so  severely.  So  the  next  day,  sitting 
down  on  Bonington's  stool  in  the  studio,  by 
way  of  correcting  his  work  after  a  living 
model,  he  looked  up  benevolently  in  his  face 
(and  he  could  do  so  when  he  liked  as  much 
as  anyone)  and  said,  "  J'ai  vu  hier,  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  de  grands  dessins,  des  interieurs  de 
villes  en  Normandie.  On  me  dit  que  c'est 
de  vous?"  Bonington,  with  some  trepi- 
dation, owned  them  as  his.  "  Eh,  bien  ! 
mon  gargon,"  retorted  the  master,  "  c'est 
bien,  mais  tres  bien.  Je  vous  en  fais  mon 
sincere  compliment.  Allons,  allons,  je  vois 
que  vous  avez  trouve  votre  voie.  Suivez 
la,"  and,  softening  his  voice,  and  putting  out 
his  broad  right  hand  to  the  astonished  and 
delighted  youth,  he  added,  11  Dorenavant, 
vous  viendrez  ici  tant  qu'il  vous  plaira,  et 
je  n'entends  pas  que  cela  vous  coute  rien.M 
The  shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  which  sold 
the  water-colours  belonged  to  Madame 
Hulin.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  pictures, 
engravings,  and  oh  jets  d'art,  and  equally 
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famous  for  its  fascinating  proprietress,  who 
was  always  spoken  of  as  "  la  belle  Madame 
Hulin."  According  to  common  report  her 
interest  in  the  handsome  young  Englishman 
was  as  much  admiration  for  his  "  beaux 
yeux  "  as  enthusiasm  for  his  wonderful  art. 

Bonington's  attendance  at  the  Atelier 
Gros  covered  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
year  1820. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Training  and  Association  with  Artists 
{continued), 

Bonington's  career  as  an  artist  had  now 
commenced  in  real  earnest.  His  talents 
made  him  a  prominent  figure  in  the  group  of 
young  men  who  were  endeavouring  to  over- 
throw the  school  of  painting  of  which  David 
was  still  the  head.  The  Romantic  Move- 
ment is  usually  dated  from  the  July  Revolu- 
tion in  1830,  when  Charles  X.  abdicated  after 
three  days'  fighting.  The  famous  first 
performance  of  Hernani  at  the  Theatre 
Frangais  took  place  on  February  25  in  the 
same  year.  Bonington  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  become  one  of  the  actual 
"  vaillants  de  dix-huit  cent  trente."  But  he 
belonged  to  the  generation  of  artistic 
incendiaries.  After  all,  the  ideals  of  the 
Romantics  were  not  so  very  startling. 
They  asked  to  have  an  end  of  the  cold 
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classicism  which  had  frozen  French  art  and 
literature  under  the  Republic,  the  Consulate, 
and  the  Empire.  When  Baron  Gros  told  his 
pupils  to  seek  for  colour  in  order  to  gain  life 
he  was  really  preaching  a  doctrine  which 
heralded  the  coming  storm. 

The  Englishman  had  many  friends. 
Eugene  Delacroix,  a  tortured,  restless, 
nervous  soul—  '  the  Hugo  of  paint  " — was 
one  of  the  closest.  Delacroix  to  the  end  of 
his  life  spoke  of  Bonington  with  evident 
emotion.  Unfortunately  his  Journal  has 
many  gaps,  and  his  Correspondence  does  not 
include  any  letters  to  or  from  his  studio 
comrade.  Another  member  of  the  circle, 
Alexandre  Colin,  an  historical  painter  and 
pupil  of  Girodet,  preserved  (according  to 
Dubuisson)  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
Bonington.  Paul  Colin,  his  son,  considering 
that  they  contained  information  of  too 
personal  a  nature,  burnt  the  major  portion. 
So  disappeared  nearly  all  the  available 
material  for  the  future  biographer.  Paul 
Huet,  the  landscape  painter,  left  voluminous 
correspondence,  but  the  references  to  Boning- 
ton are  of  the  slenderest.  Others,  such  as 
Hippolyte  Poterlet,  Carrier,  and  Roberts 
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(all  members  of  the  Atelier  Gros)  have  left 
no  records.  Charles  Rivet,  a  wealthy  young 
amateur  whose  family  lived  at  Mantes, 
where  Bonington  often  stayed,  has  preserved 
the  itinerary  of  the  Italian  travels.  We 
know  that  Bonington  was  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  Isabey,  Deveria,  Gigoux, 
Roqueplan,  Bellange,  Lami,  and  Monnier. 
Amongst  the  Englishmen  were  the  Fieldings, 
and  Frederick  Taylor  who  shared  his  studio. 
James  Holland  and  Shotter  Boys  are  said 
to  have  been  his  pupils.  Personal  remi- 
niscences, however,  are  extremely  scanty. 

Tradition  agrees  that  he  was  a  hard 
worker.  He  studied  at  the  Institute  under 
Gros,  he  copied  at  the  Louvre,  he  found  time 
to  make  sketching  excursions  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
and  in  his  studio  he  produced  water-colours 
for  Madame  Hulin.  "  All  those  of  his 
friends  whom  I  knew  in  later  life  (wrote 
William  Wyld  nearly  half  a  century  ago) 
have  disappeared  from  the  scene,  but,  from 
what  I  have  heard,  I  do  not  think  there  was 
anything  chequered  or  adventurous  in  his 
existence.  Always  a  very  hard  worker,  and 
entirely  devoted  to  his  art,  he  had  but  little 
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social  intercourse  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
contemporary  fellow-craftsmen.  He  knew 
and  liked  Eugene  Delacroix,  who  often 
talked  of  him  to  me,  and  he  lived  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  two  or  three  rich  gentlemen- 
amateurs,  such  as  M.  Charles  Rivet  (after- 
wards Prefect  and  Councillor  of  State),  Count 
de  Promelin,  and  other  friends  of  mine." 

Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  his  days 
were  wholly  ascetic.  Delacroix  wrote  in  his 
Journal  that  a  great  artist  is  never  really 
known,  that  we  can  never  so  understand  his 
character  and  thoughts  as  to  speak  of  him 
definitely  and  absolutely.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Bonington.  Apart  from  his  work  we 
have  no  record  of  his  thoughts  on  painting, 
his  ambitions  and  hopes  for  the  future. 
The  portrait  by  Margaret  Carpenter  (in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  London),  shows 
us  a  strikingly  handsome  man  with  the  most 
refined  and  thoughtful  features.  A  drawing 
by  Alexandre  Colin,  dated  1829,  is  a  trifle  too 
much  like  one  of  the  fashionable  dandies  of 
the  Restoration  to  be  so  satisfactory. 
Henri  Frantz  says  that  the  Cheramy  collec- 
tion contains  a  small  water-colour  by 
Bonington,  "  or  rather  a  slight  and  rapid 
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water-colour  sketch  representing  Copley 
Fielding  and  Bonington,  the  latter  lying  on 
his  back,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head, 
with  his  thin  refined  profile  and  light 
rumpled  hair."  But  Bonington  was  un- 
doubtedly dark.  A  small  self-portrait  in 
sepia  is  reproduced  in  the  Revue  de  V  Art 
Ancien  et  Mod  erne.  A  slight  water-colour 
sketch  of  an  artist  in  his  studio,  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  does  not  show 
his  face,  and  may  not  represent  Bonington 
at  all. 

He  was  tall,  and  walked  with  a  slight 
stoop.  His  tendency  towards  a  certain 
sadness  of  spirit  is  noticed  by  more  than  one 
observer.  Delacroix  described  his  "  great 
and  noble  nature,"  adding  that  "  his  charac- 
ter was  rendered  complex  by  a  touch  of 
melancholy."  "  His  countenance  was  truly 
English,"  wrote  a  French  friend,  "  and  we 
loved  him  for  his  melancholy  air,  which 
became  him  more  than  smiles."  'A.  J.' 
(probably  Jouffroy),  writing  in  Le  Globe,  the 
organ  of  the  younger  men,  under  date 
October  4,  1828,  speaks  of  the  sweetness  of 
his  nature,  and  also  draws  attention  to  this 
abiding  melancholy  of  disposition. 
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Bonington  was  both  proud  and  modest. 
A  collector  went  to  his  studio  determined  to 
buy  a  water-colour  the  artist  did  not  wish 
particularly  to  sell.  After  much  persuasion 
the  purchase  was  agreed  to.  In  order  to 
clinch  the  bargain  the  visitor  wrote  his  name 
upon  the  back  of  the  drawing.  Bonington 
became  exceedingly  angry.  I  am  the  only 
man  who  has  the  right  to  put  his  name  upon 
my  drawings/'  he  cried.  And  the  offending 
signature  was  immediately  rubbed  out.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  very  modest  and 
retiring.  "  When  Bonington  visited 
England  in  1827,"  wrote  Mrs.  Forster,  the 
wife  of  the  chaplain  at  the  British  Embassy 
in  Paris,  "  I  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  but  he  returned  to 
Paris  without  having  delivered  it.  On  my 
enquiring  why  he  had  not  waited  on  the 
President,  he  replied,  '  I  don't  think  myself 
worthy  of  being  introduced  to  him  yet,  but 
after  another  year  of  hard  study  I  may  be 
more  deserving  of  the  honour.'  "  Like 
Girtin,  he  was  ever  ready  to  help  his  fellow 
artists.  Once,  when  returning  from  England 
in  company  with  Isabey,  Delacroix,  and 
Colin,  the  party  broke  their  journey  at  Saint 
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Omer  to  make  some  sketches.  A  youth 
watched  them  with  so  much  interest  that 
Bonington  spoke  to  him,  asking  if  he,  too,  was 
a  painter.  The  stranger,  whose  name  was 
Hippolyte  Cuvelier,  confessed  that  his 
ambition  was  to  become  an  artist.  Boning- 
ton sent  for  his  work,  criticised  his  canvases, 
encouraged  him,  and  at  last  took  him  to 
Paris  where  he  was  entered  a  pupil  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

This  was  his  temperament.  Quiet  and 
retiring,  the  victim  of  that  mysterious 
Britannic  "  spleen "  which  has  always 
morbidly  fascinated  our  neighbours  across 
the  Channel,  at  times  he  was  brimming  with 
enthusiasm,  as  for  instance,  when  he  came 
across  a  Watteau,  an  artist  for  whom  he  had 
a  passionate  admiration. 

Enthusiasm  is  infectious,  and  Bonington 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  wild  hates  and 
loves,  and  the  most  fantastic  follies.  He 
painted  a  portrait  of  Henri  Monnier,  artist, 
author,  actor,  caricaturist,  the  creator  of 
"  Joseph  Prudhomme,"  a  man  (according  to 
Maxime  du  Camp)  of  diabolical  intelligence  ; 
and  with  Monnier  he  collaborated  in  a  quaint 
little  volume  of  illustrated  verse  entitled 
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Les  Contes  du  Gay  Sgavoir — ballades, 
fabliaux,  et  traditions  du  moy en-age  with 
coloured  drawings  of  a  pleasantly  malicious 
nature.  Monnier  lived  in  the  vast  yellow 
old  house  called  Childeberte,  because  it 
stood  in  the  Rue  Childeberte,  close  by  the 
Place  Saint  Germain -des- Pres.  For  over 
forty  years  Childeberte  had  been  inhabited 
solely  by  artists.  It  had  sheltered,  at  one 
period  or  another,  Gericault,  Delaroche,  the 
two  Johannots,  and  many  other  members  of 
the  new  movement.  Legend  asserted  that 
in  not  one  single  instance  had  any  tenant  of 
Childeberte  ever  paid  a  quarter's  rent.  This 
was  probably  an  amiable  exaggeration. 
More  true  was  the  fact  that  the  owner  had 
not  spent  a  sou  upon  repairs  since  she 
purchased  the  ramshackle  building  in  1793. 

Du  Camp  said  that  it  was  the  headquarters 
of  a  perpetual  witches'  sabbath.  The  police 
left  it  alone,  and  the  neighbours  crossed 
themselves  as  they  passed  its  accursed  doors. 
One  Sunday  morning  a  large  yellow  mastiff 
was  enticed  into  the  yard  and  disguised  as  a 
tiger,  with  vivid  stripes  upon  his  body  and 
black  spots  on  his  muzzle.  A  saucepan  tied 
to  his  tail,  he  was  kicked  into  the  Place 
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Saint  Germain- des-Pres  as  the  faithful  were 
coming  out  of  the  abbey-church  from  High 
Mass.  The  story  insists  that  the  hated 
bourgeois,  the  epiciers  and  the  fat  trades- 
men, fled  with  wild  shrieks.  Perhaps  at 
Childeberte,  or  in  its  neighbourhood, 
Bonington  met  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Rose, 
who  accounted  for  part  of  his  leisure.  She 
posed  in  the  studios,  and,  if  not  handsome  in 
features,  was  renowned  for  a  perfect  figure. 
A  reference  to  her  will  be  found  in  Delacroix's 
letters.  Bonington  has  left  several  drawings 
of  her.  She  must  have  combined  the  joyous- 
ness  of  Paul  de  Kock's  grisettes  with  the 
smiling  elegance  of  Alfred  de  Musset's 
Mimi  Pinson.  Paris  in  the  'twenties  of  the 
last  century  was  a  city  of  youth.  Theophile 
Gautier,  in  one  of  his  essays,  plaintively 
recalls  the  lost  Paris  of  his  childhood, 
"  where  one  met  French  people,  and  even 
Parisians,  in  the  streets."  Omnibuses  and 
trains  had  not  yet  arrived  to  disturb  the 
almost  provincial  quietude  of  the  thorough- 
fares .  Travelling  from  one  quarter  to  another 
was  a  day's  journey,  and  an  aborigine  of  the 
Rue  du  Temple  could  easily  be  distinguished 
by  accent  and  costume  from  an  inhabitant  of 
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the  Rue  Montmartre.  For  festival  the 
artists  met  together  at  the  little  inns  outside 
the  barriers.  Delacroix  dined  with  Copley 
Fielding  at  Tautin's,  a  popular  resort. 
There  was  not  much  money  about.  Dela- 
croix, in  the  year  when  his  Massacre  of  Scio 
was  the  sensation  of  the  Salon,  dined  day  by 
day  for  one  franc  twenty,  or  at  most  a  couple 
of  francs.  Thirty  years  later  he  wrote  to  his 
old  friend  Soulier :  "  Where  are  the  dinners 
at  Mere  Tautin's,  across  the  snow,  in  com- 
pany with  thieves  and  Custom  House  clerks ! " 
Where,  indeed,  are  les  neiges  d'antan  ! 

Despite  every  temptation  towards  idleness 
and  the  usual  if  not  the  proper  study  of 
mankind,  Bonington  preserved  an  even  and 
industrious  path.  In  1821  he  seems  to  have 
been  painting  in  Normandy,  for,  in  the  Salon 
of  1822  he  exhibited  two  water-colours. 
The  View  of  Lillebonne  and  the  View  of 
Havre  cannot  now  be  traced  under  these 
titles.  They  attracted  attention,  for  the 
Societe  des  Amis  des  Arts  awarded  them  a 
premium  of  430  francs.  At  the  same  Salon 
his  friend  Delacroix  was  exhibiting  the  Dante 
and  Virgil,  which  may  be  accounted  his 
first  public  success. 
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In  1822  Bonington's  movements  cannot 
be  followed  with  any  exactitude.  Most 
biographies  state  that  he  visited  Italy  this 
year,  but  his  first  and  only  Italian  tour  was 
in  1826.  In  1823  he  was  sketching  and 
painting  along  the  northern  coast  of  France, 
and  also  in  Flanders,  staying  at  Bethune, 
Hazebrouk,  Saint  Omer,  and  Abbeville.  On 
this  journey  he  also  made  drawings  of  the 
Town  Hall  at  Ypres.  He  returned  to  Paris 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  result  of  this 
expedition  was  the  triumph  of  1824. 

Bonington  contributed  to  the  Salon  of 
1824  six  works,  including  the  first  oil 
paintings  he  submitted  to  the  popular 
verdict.  A  water-colour,  View  of  Abbeville, 
was  bought  by  the  Societe  des  Amis  des 
Arts.  Two  of  the  oils  were  acquired  by  the 
same  society,  namely,  a  Flemish  Study  and 
a  Seapiece.  The  remaining  subjects  in  the 
oil  medium  were  A  Sandy  Shore  and  Fisher- 
men Unloading  their  Catch.  He  also  ex- 
hibited the  masterly  lithograph,  Rue  de  la 
Gross e  Horloge,  Rouen  * 

*  This  lithograph  is  usually  entitled  Rue  du 
Gros-Horloge.  Bonington,  like  the  little  boy  in  the 
Ingoldsby  Legends,  was  "  heedless  of  grammar/' 
but  his  mistake  is  seldom  corrected. 
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His  recognition  was  immediate.  The 
Salon  of  1824  was  a  triumph  of  English  art. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Constable,  Copley 
Fielding,  Harding,  Prout,  and  John  Varley 
were  represented.  Lawrence  was  created 
a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Constable  and  Fielding  were  awarded  gold 
medals.  So  also  was  Bonington — an  artist 
who  had  not  yet  reached  his  twenty-second 
birthday.  Constable's  Hay  Wain  created  a 
sensation.  11  Your  pictures/'  wrote  a  friend, 
"  have  created  a  division  in  the  school  of 
landscape  painters  in  France.  You  are 
accused  of  carelessness  by  those  who 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  your  effect ;  and 
the  freshness  of  your  pictures  has  taught 
them  that,  though  your  means  may  not  be 
essential,  your  end  must  be  to  produce  an 
imitation  of  nature,  and  the  next  exhibition 
in  Paris  will  teem  with  your  imitators 

The  influence  of  the  English  paintings  in 
the  1824  Salon  upon  French  landscape  art 
opens  too  wide  a  question  for  adequate 
discussion  in  these  pages.  It  is  not  wholly 
admitted  by  French  critics  who  point  with 
justice  to  George  Michel  (1763-1843)  and 
Paul  Huet  (1803-1869)  as  the  precursors  of 
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that  reaction  against  academic  landscape  art 
which  so  quickly  developed  into  the  glories 
of  the  Barbizon  school.  Michel  was  an  old 
and  almost  forgotten  artist  in  the  'twenties, 
and  had  ceased  to  exhibit  at  the  Salon  since 
18 14.  Huet  was  the  chief  of  the  romantic 
paysagistes.  During  the  years  18 19-1824 
he  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
young  Englishman.  "  Our  friendship  is  one 
of  the  happy  recollections  of  my  youth/'  he 
wrote  many  years  after.  They  were  fellow 
students  under  Baron  Gros,  and  they  copied 
the  same  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  in  the 
Louvre. 

Huet  was  inspired  by  nature,  and  a 
direct  study  of  nature,  long  before 
Constable's  apparition  in  1824.  Following 
the  French  tradition  of  Poussin,  Claude,  and 
the  classical  landscape  painters,  he — like 
Constable  and  Bonington — had  a  deep  and 
abiding  admiration  for  Watteau.  Un- 
doubtedly he  learnt  much  from  Bonington. 
A  small  canvas  by  his  friend  he  copied  so 
closely  that  even  its  original  author  was  not  at 
first  able  to  distinguish  between  one  and  the 
other.  Constable's  influence  upon  Boning- 
ton is  evident,  for  after  1824  Bonington' s 
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natural  aptitude  for  luminous  quality 
acquired  an  additional  sparkle  and  brilliancy 
which  suggests  a  careful  study  of 
"  Constable's  snow."  And  in  this  same 
notable  exhibition — one  of  the  landmarks  in 
the  history  of  French  art — was  Delacroix's 
Massacre  of  Scio,  which  inspired  Bonington 
towards  that  historical  genre  which  he  had 
not  yet  practised  to  any  serious  extent. 

In  the  autumn  of  1824  he  was  staying 
with  a  Madame  Perier  at  Dunkirk.  Some 
letters  to  that  lady,  addressed  from  Paris, 
are  quoted  by  M.  Dubuisson.  They  contain 
sketches  of  the  latest  Paris  fashions.  In  the 
capital  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  M.  and  Mme. 
Carlier.  In  their  family  circle  he  would 
make  tiny  sketches  and  rough  water-colours 
on  odd  sheets.  Before  leaving  he  would 
throw  them  in  the  air,  crying,  "  Catch  them  ! 
Catch  them  !  Later  on  they  will  prove  a 
fortune  to  you  !  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Style,  Development,  Characteristics. 

In  the  Wallace  Collection  are  two  pictures 
by  Eugene  Delacroix  which  reveal  his  early 
genius  at  its  best.  The  Execution  of  the 
Doge  Marino  Faliero  was  painted  in  1826, 
and  the  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  must  have 
been  on  the  easel  at  the  same  time.  Both 
were  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1827.  Dela- 
croix admitted  "  a  little  weakness  "  for  the 
Venetian  subject,  which  was  sent  over  to 
London  for  the  annual  British  Institution  of 
1828.  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  is  described 
in  the  catalogue  of  Hertford  House  as  "  a 
good  example  of  the  influence  of  Bonington 
on  Delacroix/'  The  two  pictures — and 
particularly  the  Execution  of  the  Doge — might 
equally  well  be  cited  as  good  examples  of 
the  influence  of  Delacroix  upon  Bonington. 

During  the  years  1825  and  1826  the  two 
artists  spent  much  time  together.  Boning- 
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ton  may  have  been  an  influence  upon  his 
friend  at  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance. 
But  the  position  was  reversed  about  1825. 
Until  his  visit  to  England  in  the  spring 
of  that  year  Bonington's  work  had  been 
almost  exclusively  that  of  a  landscape 
painter.  He  had  toured  season  after  season 
through  Normandy  and  French  Flanders. 
He  had  made  many  drawings  for  the  pub- 
lishers, including  the  magnificent  lithograph, 
Rue  de  la  Grosse  Horloge,  Rouen,  for  Baron 
Taylor's  monumental  Voyages  Pittoresques 
dans  Vancienne  France  (the  Normandy 
volume  was  issued  in  1825),  the  Restes  ei 
Fragments  du  Moyen-Age,  various  contri- 
butions to  a  Voyage  au  Bresil,  and  about  a 
dozen  plates  in  Pichot's  Vues  pittoresques  de 
VEcosse  (dated  in  1826).*  In  all  his  land- 
scapes and  drawings  single  figures  and  small 
groups  are  introduced  with  considerable 

*  Pichot  did  not  like  Bonington 's  drawings,  as 
he  considered  that  the  artist  had  made  them  too 
romantic.  The  Scottish  as  well  as  the  Brazil 
drawings  (and  probably  the  Franche-Comte  litho- 
graphs in  a  volume  of  the  Voyages  Pittoresques) 
were  made  from  sketches  supplied  by  the  publishers. 
Bonington  probably  visited  Scotland,  as  I  have  seen 
an  oil  landscape  of  Scottish  scenery.  In  the  1834 
exhibition,  arranged  by  his  father,  were  sketches  and 
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effect.  Thore-Burger  declared  that  Boning- 
ton  could  not  draw  the  figure,  owing 
to  lack  of  sufficient  study  in  the  life  school 
of  the  Institute.  Bonington,  however, 
has  left  some  careful  studies  from  the 
model  which  effectively  dispose  of  this 
assertion. 

In  1825  Delacroix  had  already  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  reputation  with  Dante 
and  Virgil,  the  Tasso,  and  especially  with  the 
Massacre  of  Scio.  In  1824  he  was  studying 
books  on  the  East,  and  collecting  Turkish 
and  African  arms.  A  wave  of  orientalism 
was  sweeping  across  the  literary  and  artistic 
circles  of  Western  Europe.  Byron's  Bride 
of  Abydos,  Giaour,  and  Lara,  Thomas 
Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  Victor  Hugo's 
Orientates  (not  published  until  January, 
1829)  were  being  recited  in  the  studios. 
France  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Algerian 


paintings  of  Battersea,  Chelsea,  Westminster, 
London  Bridge,  Sussex,  Windsor,  various  parts  of 
Kent,  Northumberland,  Cornwall,  Strathfieldsaye, 
Warwick  Castle,  and  the  Highlands.  Amongst  the 
foreign  views  were  Amsterdam,  Switzerland  (in- 
cluding Berne),  the  Riviera,  and  the  Rhine.  No 
records  exist  of  his  visits  to  these  places.  His 
Geneva  pictures  and  drawings  were  based  on 
sketches  made  in  May,  1826. 
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campaign.  In  England  Tennyson  was 
dreaming  of  the  golden  prime  of  good 
Haroun  Alraschid,  and 

.  .  .  trancedly- 
Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone, 
Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes 
Amorous,  and  lashes  like  to  rays 
Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 
Tressed  with  redolent  ebony, 
In  many  a  dark  delicious  curl, 
Flowing  beneath  her  rose-hued  zone. 

Bonington  commenced  to  paint  Eastern 
Women,  Odalisques,  Turks,  Albanians.  In 
the  Wallace  Collection  is  a  tiny  water-colour 
formerly  catalogued  as  The  Interior  of  the 
Harem  by  Decamps,  but  signed  by  Boning- 
ton and  dated  1825.  The  Arabian  Nights 
shows  Scheherazade  and  her  sister  with  the 
Caliph. 

Delacroix  arrived  in  London  in  May,  1825. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  travelled  with 
Bonington,  who  may  already  have  been  in 
London  at  29,  Tottenham  Street.  A  few 
doors  away,  close  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  in  what  is  now  Mortimer  Street, 
Copley  Fielding  (who,  with  his  brothers, 
was  in  Newman  Street)  found  him  "  un 
logement    fort    bien  "    for    40    francs  a 
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month.*  He  returned  to  Paris  at  the  end 
of  August.  Only  six  letters  written  from 
London  have  been  preserved,  and  Boning- 
ton's  name  is  not  once  mentioned.  We  know 
that  all  the  Fieldings  were  in  the  circle, 
which  was  joined  by  Eugene  Isabey.  Dela- 
croix visited  Wilkie  and  Lawrence.  He 
went  often  to  the  theatre,  seeing  Kean  in 
Richard  III,  the  Merchant  of  Venice  and 
Othello,  and  also  The  Tempest,  Faust,  Der 
Freischiitz,  the  Barbier  de  Seville,  and  Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro.  Tradition  reports  that 
Bonington  and  Delacroix  visited  Scotland 
and  Cornwall  together.  But  their  chief 
engagement  was  a  careful  visit  to  the 
Meyrick  collection  of  armour  belonging  to 
Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick,  of  Goodrich 
Court.  Here  they  filled  their  sketch-books 
with  notes  and  studies  of  medieval  arms  and 
costumes.  Bonington  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  historical  painters  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  to  strive  after  archaeo- 
logical exactness. 

Bonington  had  inhabited  studios  in  the 

*  He  was  afterwards  at  3,  John  Street,  Edgware 
Road.  The  child  G.  F.  Watts  was  born  in  the  next 
block,  and  lived  quite  close.  Let  us  imagine  that 
Delacroix  and  Watts  passed  each  other  unknowingly 
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Rue  des  Mauvaises-Paroles,  and  the  Rue  des 
Martyrs.    During  the  autumn  and  winter  of 

1825  he  was  sharing  Delacroix's  studio.  In 
January,  1826,  the  Frenchman  wrote  to  his 
friend  Soulier  :  "I  am  working  harder  than 
when  you  knew  me.  Bonington  has  been 
for  some  time  in  my  atelier.  I  regret  you 
are  not  with  us.  There  is  much  to  learn 
from  the  society  of  that  rascal,  and  I  can 
assure  you  I  am  well  situated/' 

In  1826  Bonington  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  in  London,  the  British  Institution  for 

1826  hanging  French  Coast  Scenery  and 
French  Coast  with  Fishermen.  The  Literary 
Gazette  made  the  odd  comment  upon  these 
works  that  they  must  have  been  painted  by 
William  Collins,  R.A.,  as  no  artist  of  the 
name  of  Bonington  was  known  to  them. 
The  criticism  is  not  so  wide  of  the  mark. 
The  Chateau  de  Dieppe,  in  Nottingham  Art 
Gallery,  is  akin  in  composition  to  a  typical 
Collins,  and  some  of  the  earlier  Bonington 
landscapes  are  not  unlike  the  canvases  of 
Sir  A.  W.  Callcott. 

Critics,  though,  were  not  troubling  Boning- 
ton in  1826.  His  friend  Charles  Rivet 
offered  to  take  him  to  Italy,  and  Paris  was 
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left  on  April  4th.*  The  first  stop  was  made 
at  Semur,  then,  crossing  Franche-Comte, 
the  travellers  passed  through  Dole  on  the 
6th,  where  Bonington  made  some  sketches, 
and  on  the  7th  they  continued  their  way 
to  Geneva.  By  Sion  and  Brig  they 
journeyed  to  Milan,  which  they  reached  on 
the  nth,  remaining  in  that  city  until  the 
14th.  From  Milan  Rivet  wrote  :  "  Boning- 
ton thinks  only  of  Venice.  He  is  sketching, 
works  a  little  but  without  satisfaction,  and 
without  interesting  himself  in  the  country. 
He  does  not  try  to  understand  Italian, 
stands  fast  to  his  tea,  and  in  everything  the 
help  of  an  intermediary  is  necessary  to  him." 

After  Milan  they  touched  Brescia  and  the 
Lake  of  Garda,  and  on  the  18th  were  at 
Verona.  They  then  bordered  the  Adriatic 
and  reached  Venice  in  a  gondola,  staying  at 
the  Albergo  Danieli.  The  weather  was  bad, 
and  rain  fell  unceasingly.  "  He  is  sad 
naturally,"  wrote  Rivet  in  despair.  "  He 
must  always  have  someone  to  occupy  him, 
and  to  make  him  laugh." 

*  The  Italian  journey  details  were  given  for  the 
first  time  by  M.  A.  Dubuisson  in  the  Revue  de  I' Art 
Ancien  et  Moderne  for  1909,  based  upon  the  letters 
of  Charles  Rivet  to  his  family. 
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At  Venice  he  did  not  rest.  His  sketch- 
books were  quickly  filled.  The  present 
writer  has  a  tiny  pencil  drawing  of  the 
Lagoons,  showing  the  delicacy  of  his  hand 
and  the  certainty  of  his  observation.  The 
friends  studied  Tintoretto,  Titian,  and 
Veronese,  and  examined  a  collection  of  old 
costumes  of  which  they  made  forty-three 
drawings.  The  weather  did  not  improve. 
"  My  friend  is  a  trifle  more  tractable  during 
the  last  few  days,"  wrote  Rivet.  "  He  has 
received  a  letter  from  his  father  which  tells 
him  that  not  only  are  the  pictures  that  he  has 
sold  been  paid  for,  including  the  View  of 
Mantes,  but  that  he  will  find  himself  in 
possession  of  a  capital  sum  of  from  7,000 
to  8,000  francs,  all  gained  since  the  month 
of  January."  Rivet  describes  their  exist- 
ence. "  Life  is  always  the  same.  After 
the  excursions  and  work  of  the  day  we  get 
back  at  half-past  five,  when  dinner  is  served 
in  our  room,  and  of  which  the  menu  never 
varies.  We  take  our  coffee  in  the  Place  St. 
Mark.  Sometimes  at  nine  o'clock  we  go  for 
17  sols  to  the  theatre,  where  they  play 
Semir amide.    Then  we  have  an  ice." 

Bonington  remained  in  Venice  from  April 
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20th  to  May  19th.  The  city  enchanted  him. 
"  It  is  more  like  a  city  about  to  go  to  sea 
than  like  a  town  built  on  dry  land  and 
attached  to  the  earth/'  he  said.  Rivet 
reported  that  he  was  working  hard.  Boning- 
ton  wished  to  remain  in  Venice  until  July, 
but  Rivet  wTas  compelled  to  return  to  Paris. 
They  went  to  Padua,  where  they  copied 
Titian,  and  then  visited  Ferrara  and  Bologna. 
At  the  last  town  Bonington  made  a  sketch 
which  supplied  the  material  for  his  etching 
of  the  leaning  towrers.  His  thoughts  were 
still  in  Venice.  "  Bonington  has  said 
nothing  since  the  Lagoons/'  wrote  Rivet. 
On  May  24th  they  reached  Florence,  from 
which  they  made  a  short  excursion  to  Pisa. 
After  Florence  they  travelled  along  the  Gulf 
of  Spezzia,  spent  two  days  at  Genoa,  and, 
after  a  night  at  Alessandria,  arrived  at  Turin. 
On  June  20th  Bonington  was  back  in  his 
studio  at  the  Rue  des  Martyrs. 

The  artist  was  now  at  the  height  of  his 
success.  He  moved  into  a  large  and 
important  studio  at  32,  Rue  St.  Lazare,  in 
which  he  entertained  many  friends  and 
wealthy  amateurs.  His  Venetian  sketches 
formed    the    subject    matter    for  several 
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important  canvases.  In  the  summer  of 
1827  he  exhibited  both  in  London  and  Paris. 
The  Royal  Academy  contained  a  Scene  on  the 
French  Coast.  At  the  Salon  he  made  a  more 
imposing  show  with  a  View  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  and  Entrance  to  the  Grand  Canal  at 
Venice,  both  water-colours,  a  View  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Rouen,  a  marine  subject, 
another  water-colour,  the  Tomb  of  St.  Omer, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Omer  (destroyed  during 
the  pillage  of  the  Tuileries  in  1848),  and  two 
brilliant  genre  compositions,  now  both  at 
Hertford  House — Francis  I.  and  Marguerite 
de  Navarre  and  Henri  IV.  and  the  Spanish 
Ambassador.  Such  a  collection  attracted 
much  critical  notice.  A.  Jal,  in  Esquisses, 
Crayons,  Pochades  ou  tout  ce  quon  voudra 
sur  le  Salon  de  1827,  compared  the  Henri  IV. 
with  the  work  of  Poterlet,  but  added  that  it 
had  a  masterly  touch  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  artist. 

His  activity  was  feverish.  Delacroix  said 
that  he  destroyed  perfect  work  because  it 
did  not  reach  his  standard.  In  1828  he 
returned  to  London  during  the  spring  and 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  Henri  III. 
and  the  English  Apibassador  (now  in  the 
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Wallace  Collection),  a  Coast  Scene,  and  The 
Grand  Canal,  with  the  Church  of  La  V irginia 
del  Salute,  Venice. 

"  The  Henry  the  Third  of  France  (wrote 
Allan  Cunningham)  showed  at  once  great 
knowledge  of  colour,  skill  in  composition, 
and  attention  to  costume, — all  wonderful  in 
an  artist  so  young  ; — yet  it  failed  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  committee  of 
Academicians  who  arranged  the  pictures  in 
our  English  Exhibition.  They  placed  it 
close  to  the  floor  ;  and  as  position,  with  them, 
implies  their  estimation  of  merit,  this  fine 
painting  suffered  under  the  twofold  dis- 
advantage of  a  bad  light  and  the  implied 
disapprobation  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Yet 
thousands  stooped  to  look  at  it ;  and  many 
went  away  wondering  why  a  work,  which 
deserved  a  conspicuous  place,  should  be  put 
where  none  could  see  it  fairly.  The  news- 
papers, I  ought  to  add,  noticed  and  reproved 
this  conduct  in  the  Royal  Academy.' '  One 
reason  for  this  covert  hostility  was  possibly 
resentment  that  Bonington  had  settled  in 
Paris.  Allan  Cunningham  himself  supplies 
the  key  in  a  self-complacent  comment  in 
another  part  of  his  memoir.    "  Had  he 
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studied  at  home  he  would  have  grown  up 
more  vigorous,  more  original,  more  British 
than  he  did.  .  .  .  From  the  French  School 
he  did  not  escape  without  a  taint." 

At  the  British  Institution  he  exhibited  the 
View  of  the  Piazzetta  near  the  Square  of  St. 
Mark,  Venice  (which  is  evidently  the  Piazza 
San  Marco  in  the  Wallace  Collection)  and 
the  Ducal  Palace,  Venice.  Again,  for  a 
contemporary  account  of  the  impression 
they  created,  we  must  go  to  Allan  Cunning- 
ham. "  A  critic  and  connoisseur  came  up 
to  me  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  and  said :  '  Come 
this  way,  sir,  and  I  will  show  you  such  a 
thing — a  grand  Canaletto  sort  of  picture,  sir, 
as  beautiful  as  sunshine  and  as  real  as 
Whitehall/  To  this  new  marvel  I  was 
accordingly  led."  But  Cunningham  fancied 
it  rather  too  literal,  "  too  much  like  the 
production  of  a  sworn  surveyor,"  and  con- 
sidered the  painting  of  the  Grand  Canal  a 
nobler  work. 

Whilst  in  London,  Bonington  visited  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  and  delivered  the  long- 
delayed  letter  of  introduction  from  Mrs. 
Forster.  Upon  the  President  of  the 
Academy    he    made    a    most  favourable 
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impression.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
summer  exhibitions  he  returned  to  Paris. 

The  first  signs  of  Bonington's  ill-health 
are  said  to  have  shown  themselves  in  1823, 
The  trouble  could  not  then  have  been  of  a 
grave  nature,  and  the  writer  in  the  Globe 
said  that  he  appeared  of  strong  physique, 
and  there  were  no  outward  indications  to 
arouse  the  suspicion  that  he  was  inclined 
towards  consumption.  Delacroix  states 
that  the  news  of  his  sudden  illness  was 
quite  unexpected  by  his  friends,  but  Dela- 
croix was  out  of  Paris  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1828. 

Among  the  salons  open  to  Bonington  in 
Paris  was  that  of  Mrs.  Lavinia  Forster,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Forster,  chaplain  to  the 
British  Embassy,  and  a  regular  preacher  at 
the  French  protestant  church  of  the  Oratoire. 
Forster,  who  had  passed  through  Balliol, 
successively  studied  law  and  medicine.  He 
then  entered  the  church,  and,  from  1800  to 
18 14,  had  been  a  fashionable  divine  in  the 
West  End  of  London.  In  the  meanwhile 
he  published  at  his  own  risk  expensive 
illustrated  editions  of  the  classics,  becoming 
so  seriously  embarrassed  that  he  settled  in 
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Paris  after  the  Peace  of  1815.  Mrs.  Forster, 
his  second  wife,  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Thomas  Banks,  R.A.,  the  sculptor,  and 
herself  an  accomplished  artist.  The  chaplain 
died,  after  a  long  illness,  in  February,  1828, 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  daughters,  a 
married  daughter  having  died  some  months 
previously  in  India.  The  Revue  Britannique, 
for  August,  1833,  states  that  Bonington' s 
fatal  illness  was  aggravated  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Miss  Forster,  for  whom  he  had  a 
deep  affection,  and  that  so  distressed  was 
he  by  this  loss  that — for  a  change  of  scene 
— he  paid  a  secret  visit  to  his  old  home  in 
Nottingham.  All  the  facts  contradict  the 
story.  The  three  unmarried  daughters  of 
the  English  chaplain  were  living  in  July, 
1828,  and,  if  Bonington  did  revisit  Notting- 
ham in  1828  it  could  only  have  been  during 
his  visit  to  England  in  the  spring  of  that 
year,  and  before  his  return  to  Paris  in  the 
course  of  the  early  summer.* 

*  Baron  Henri  de  Triqueti,  the  artist,  married 
the  youngest  Miss  Forster  ;  Ambrose  Poynter,  the 
architect  and  water-colour  painter,  and  a  friend  of 
Bonington,  married  the  eldest.  Their  son  was 
Edward  John  Poynter,  who  was  elected  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1896. 
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But  Mrs.  Forster,  in  a  letter  to  Allan 
Cunningham,  tells  a  different  if  less  romantic 
tale.  "  The  great  success  of  his  works,  the 
almost  numberless  orders  which  he  received 
for  pictures  and  drawings,  together  with  un- 
remitting study,  brought  on  a  brain  fever, 
from  which  he  recovered  only  to  sink  in  a 
rapid  decline/ '  The  attack  of  brain  fever  is 
also  referred  to  in  the  memoir  in  Le  Globe, 
published  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 
He  is  said,  in  another  version,  to  have  caught 
a  sunstroke  whilst  working  in  the  open. 
His  work  during  1828  bears  no  trace  of 
declining  powers.  The  exquisite  water- 
colour,  Sunset  in  the  Pays  de  Caux  (Wallace 
Collection)  is  dated  1828,  and  is  truthfully 
described  as  of  "  une  transparence  et  d'une 
richesse  de  lumiere  telles  que  Ton  peut  le 
comparer  a  une  production  de  Claude 
Lorrain."  The  fine  portrait  of  his  old  nurse, 
or  his  housekeeper,  now  in  the  Louvre,  was 
painted  during  these  last  months. 

During  the  summer  he  became  gradually 
worse.  Dr.  Carrier,  brother  to  Carrier,  his 
friend  and  the  friend  of  Delacroix,  cared  for 
him  without  avail.  An  English  acquain- 
tance, named  Henderson,  took  him  day  by 
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day  into  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  In  Septem- 
ber the  disease  was  rapid  in  its  progress.  In 
company  with  his  father  he  hurriedly  left 
for  London  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
A  young  drawing  master  of  Limerick,  called 
John  St.  John  Long,  had  discarded  art  for 
medicine,  and  obtained  considerable 
notoriety  by  his  new  method  of  curing  con- 
sumption, rheumatism,  and  other  com- 
plaints, by  the  application  of  corrosive 
liniments  and  friction.*  St.  John  Long  was 
the  last  hope.  Bonington  reached  his 
lodgings  at  29,  Tottenham  Street,!  but  the 
discomforts  of  the  journey  had  been  too 
severe  for  his  weak  frame.  He  died  quite 
calmly  on  September  23rd,  1828.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  working  on  a  water-colour,  a 
reminiscence  of  Veronese,  upon  his  deathbed. 
In  the  exhibition  of  1834  a  Coast  Scene — 
Sunset  was  marked  as  his  last  drawing. 
He  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  St.  James's 


*  St.  John  Long  was  himself  attacked  by 
consumption  in  1834,  and,  refusing  to  be  treated 
by  his  own  method,  of  course  died. 

t  This  house  is  still  standing,  being  two  doors  from 
Tottenham  Mews,  and  a  few  steps  from  Charlotte 
Street.  It  was  held  in  1829  by  Barnett  and  Son, 
copper-plate  printers,  which  leads  one  to  believe  that 
the  proofs  of  the  Bologna  etching  were  pulled  here. 
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Church,  Pentonville  Hill,  in  the  presence  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Henry  Howard,  R.A., 
the  elder  Pugin,  and  George  Fennell  Robson, 
of  the  Water-colour  Society.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  mother  in  June,  1837,  his 
remains  were  transferred  by  faculty  to  a 
grave  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  where  his 
mother  was  buried  on  the  same  day.  His 
father  had  died  eighteen  months  earlier. 

"  Your  sad  presage  has  been  too  fatally 
verified/ '  wrote  Lawrence  to  Mrs.  Forster. 
"  The  last  duties  have  just  been  paid  to  the 
lamented  Mr.  Bonington.  Except  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Harlow,  I  have  never  known,  in 
my  own  time,  the  early  death  of  talent  so 
promising,  and  so  rapidly  and  obviously 
improving.  If  I  may  judge  from  the  later 
direction  of  his  studies,  and  from  remem- 
brance of  a  morning's  conversation,  his  mind 
seemed  expanding  in  every  way,  and 
ripening  into  full  maturity  of  taste  and 
elevated  judgment,  with  that  generous 
ambition  which  makes  confinement  to  lesser 
departments  in  the  arts  painfully  irksome 
and  annoying."  More  touching  as  an 
epitaph  was  Delacroix's  pathetic  sentence, 
"  He  was  my  comrade." 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Quality  of  the  Artist. 

Eugene  Delacroix  tells  us  that  Bonington, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  had  "  the  weak- 
ness to  regret  that  he  had  painted  no  large 
pictures.  I  did  my  best  to  console  him. 
I  told  him,  '  Raphael  would  not  have  done 
as  well  as  you  have  done/  "  Allan  Cunning- 
ham reports  that  Bonington  indulged  in  the 
dream  of  making  a  sufficient  fortune  through 
his  commissioned  work  to  enable  him  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  historical 
compositions. 

In  fact,  there  are  two  Boningtons.  The 
first  is  the  landscape  painter  who,  within  a 
few  years,  gained  a  complete  mastery  of  his 
craft  in  both  mediums,  who  painted  Channel 
seascapes,  the  cliffs  and  shores  of  the 
Normandy  coast,  the  open  plateaux  between 
Calais  and  Le  Havre,  the  medieval  churches 
and  street?  scenes  of  northern  France  and 
Italy,  the  boats  and  shipping  of  the  Seine, 
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with  a  freshness,  a  sparkle,  a  vigour,  and  an 
all-pervading  luminosity,  which  formed  a 
new  combination  in  the  art  of  his  age. 
Turner  was  working  over  the  same  ground 
during  the  same  years.  But  Turner  was 
twenty-seven  years  older  than  Bonington, 
and  his  ideals  were  very  different. 

The  second  and  the  later  Bonington  found 
his  subjects  in  the  anecdotes  of  the  French 
memoir  writers,  the  intime  history  of  the  Valois 
Kings  and  the  pearled  fancies  of  the  East. 
He  did  not  study  the  Meyrick  armour  or  the 
old  costumes  of  the  Venetian  palaces  without 
definite  aim.  And  in  these  genre  subjects  he 
retained  breadth  with  detail,  whilst  his 
colour  became  richer  and  more  subtle. 
Delacroix  noted  that  Bonington  often 
borrowed  his  figures  from  well-known 
pictures  in  the  Louvre  and  elsewhere.  He 
even  borrowed  from  Delacroix,  and  The 
Earl  of  Surrey  in  the  Wallace  Collection  is 
surely  a  reminiscence  of  a  visit  to  Hampton 
Court.  But  what  he  took  was  transmitted 
through  the  alchemy  of  his  genius.  He 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Van  Dyck  and 
Paul  Veronese — Flemish  warmth  and 
Venetian  brilliancy. 
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The  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  his 
canvases  is  noticeable.*  His  facility  and 
lightness  of  touch  were  not  lost  when  engaged 
on  the  larger  scale.  "  The  ease  with  which 
he  worked/'  said  Delacroix,  "  was  extra- 
ordinary. He  acquired  the  most  perfect 
skill  the  very  first  time  he  grasped  a  pencil 
or  brush."  His  peculiar  method  in  water- 
colour  of  dragging  an  almost  dry  brush  was 
entirely  personal.  On  his  later  canvases  he 
used  a  brush  charged  with  liquid,  treating  it 
almost  as  if  it  were  dipped  in  water-colour. 
His  early  water-colours  are  as  smooth  as 
those  of  Girtin  and  Francia.  In  his  genre 
subjects  he  made  use  of  heavy  body  colour. 

When  a  London  critic  mistook  two  of 
Bonington's  coast  scenes  for  works  by 
William  Collins  the  error  was  excusable. 
A  century  ago  many  artists  were  producing 
formal  little  pictures  of  the  shores  of  the 
Channel.    Full   advantage   was   taken  of 


*  The  earlier  canvases  and  panels  at  Hertford 
House  range  from  about  13  in.  by  10  in.  to  21  in. 
by  32  in.  But  the  Piazza  San  Marco  is  38  in.  by 
30  in.,  and  A  View  on  the  River  Seine  (exhibited  at 
Messrs.  Christie's  Beecham  Sale,  May,  1917)*  which 
I  am  inclined  to  date  during  the  summer  of  1828, 
is  41  in.  by  68in. 
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man's  delight  in  the  beauty  of  spars  and 
rigging,  careened  hulks,  sails  swelling  in 
the  wind,  casks  and  fish  and  windlasses,  all 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  a  maritime  life. 
Every  sailor  wore  a  red  cap  with  a  tassel, 
and  sea-boots.  All  the  women  were  fisher- 
wives  in  starched  white  bonnets .  The  distance 
was  composed  of  white  cliffs,  scudding  clouds, 
or  a  glowing  sun  sinking  into  the  motionless 
water.  Collins,  Stanfield,  Chambers,  Call- 
cott,  Harding,  Duncan,  and  a  score  of  lesser 
men  reduced  the  formula  to  a  science. 
Years  later  Boudin  endowed  it  with  renewed 
vitality.  Turner  could  not  resist  such  well- 
worn  materials. 

Bonington  went  much  further  than  his 
contemporaries.  Turner  himself  never 
painted  a  fresher  sea  than  the  swelling 
waves  of  the  Hertford  House  Sea  Piece — 
Cutter  getting  under  way.  The  canvas  smells 
of  the  brine,  and  the  sweeping  spray  glitters 
like  a  parure  of  diamonds.  In  his  land- 
scapes Bonington  retained  this  characteristic 
sparkle,  which,  amongst  the  work  of  his 
time,  was  only  rivalled  by  Constable  and 
David  Cox. 

As  an  architectural  draughtsman  he  was 
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the  leader  of  a  school  which  included  Prout, 
Scarlett  Davis,  Poynter,  Hunt,  Cox,  Boys, 
and  Holland.  Ernest  Chesncau,  in  energetic 
appreciation,  exclaimed  :  "  England  has  too 
lightly  yielded  us  the  glory  of  this  young 
genius  " — to  which  John  Ruskin  added  the 
captious  comment,  "  If  the  young  genius 
had  learned  the  first  rules  of  perspective, 
and  never  seen  either  Paris  or  Venice,  it  had 
been  extremely  better  for  him."  Ruskin 
would  have  been  troubled  to  support  his 
criticism.  The  View  of  the  Piazza  (Notting- 
ham Art  Gallery),  as  bright  as  a  GuardL  is  a 
trifle  weak  in  its  receding  distance.  On  the 
other  hand  may  be  cited  the  Piazza  San 
Marco  (Wallace  Collection),  the  superb 
lithograph  of  the  Rue  de  la  Grosse  Florloge, 
Rouen,  the  boldly  massed  Gardens  of 
Versailles  (Louvre) — a  canvas  half  a  century 
in  advance  of  its  age — and  the  solemn  Place 
des  Molards,  Geneva  (Ionides  Collection, 
South  Kensington),  as  evidences  of  his  skill 
in  architectural  drawing. 

"  Bonington  was  the  absolute  sovereign 
of  his  own  domain/'  wrote  Delacroix. 
"  I  consider  that  he  shares  with  Turner  the 
title  of  being  the  most  luminous  colourist  of 
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the  English  nineteenth-century  school." 
But  this  youth — who  died  before  he  reached 
his  twenty-sixth  birthday — has  a  greater 
claim.  Though  educated  in  France  by 
French  teachers,  yet  he  brought  into  the 
heavy  atmosphere  of  the  French  studios  a 
fresh  and  invigorating  English  air.  He 
belongs  to  both  countries,  for  he  links  the 
new  vision  of  Girtin  and  his  contemporaries 
to  the  enthusiasms  of  1830  and  the  glories 
of  the  men  of  Barbizon. 
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List  of  Pictures  by  Bonington    in  British 
Galleries  open  to  the  Public. 

{a)  Oil  Paintings, 

National  Gallery. 

The   Column   of  St.   Mark,   Venice  (exhibited 
British  Institution,  1826) 

Tate  Gallery. 

Scene  in  Normandy 

Victoria      and      Albert      Museum,  South 
Kensington. 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall  (Forster  Collection) 
La  Place  des  Molards,  Geneva  (Ionides  Collection) 

Wallace  Collection. 
A  Child  at  Prayers 
A  Sea  Piece 
Bergues,  near  Dunkirk 

Francis  I.  and  Marguerite  de  Navarre  (exhibited 

at  the  Salon,  1827) 
Henri  III.  and  the  English  Ambassador  (exhibited 

Royal  Academy,  1828) 
Anne  Page  and  Slender 
The  Seine  near  Mantes 
Coast  of  Picardy 

Henri  IV.  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador  (exhibited 

at  the  Salon,  1827) 
Landscape  with  Timber  Waggon,  France 
The  Piazza  San  Marco,  Venice 
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Birmingham,  City  Art  Gallery. 
Selling  Fish  :  Scene  on  the  Welsh  Coast 

Cardiff,  National  Museum  of  Wales. 
A  Farm  in  Normandy. 

Dublin,  National  Gallery  of  Ireland. 

The  Chibouk  (A  reversed  version  of  the  water- 
colour  "  Turk  Reposing  "  in  the  Wallace 
Collection.) 

Edinburgh,  National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 
Landscape  with  Lake. 

Nottingham,  Art  Museum. 
Self  Portrait 

Transept  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  St.  Omer 
Meditation 

Chateau  of  Dieppe  (dated  1825) 
The  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Campanile  (dated 
1826) 

Nottingham  Castle,  looking  East  from  the 
River  Leen 

Oxford,  Ashmolean  Museum. 

Scene  on  the  French  Coast,  Early  Morning. 

Sheffield,  Mappin  Art  Gallery. 
A  Street  in  Bruges  (Panel). 

York,  City  Art  Gallery. 
The  Duenna 

(b)  Water-colours  and  Drawings. 
Tate  Gallery. 
Cheyne  Walk 

National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Portrait  (of  himself)  (pencil  drawing) 
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Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Thirteen  water-colours,  the  most  important 
being  : — 

A  Street  in  Verona  (W.  Smith  bequest) 
Two  pencil  sketches  (in  the  Art  Library) 

British  Museum,  Print  Room. 

Water-colours  and  drawings 
Wallace  Collection. 

Lord  Hertford  wrote,  "  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
master,"  and  "  I  like  this  master  very  much,  tho* 
he  is  not  much  admired  in  our  country."  Hertford 
House  possesses  a  collection  of  Bonington  water- 
colours  which  covers  the  whole  of  Bonington' s  art. 

The  Doge's  Palace 

The  Arabian  Nights  (dated  1825) 

Meditation  (dated  1826) 

The  Antiquary 

A  Venetian  Scene 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  and  the  Fair  Geraldine 

Lady  and  Page 

The  Letter  (dated  1827) 

Lady  at  her  Toilet  (dated  1827) 

The  Piazzetta,  Venice 

Souvenir  of  Van  Dyck 

The  Great  Staircase  in  a  French  Chateau  (dated 
1825) 

Old  Man  and  Child  (dated  1827) 
Fishing  Boats 

The  Leaning  Towers,  Bologna 
Rouen 

Sunset  in  the  Pays  de  Caux  (dated  1828) 
Church  of  Sant'  Ambrogio,  Milan  (dated  1827) 
Le  Repos  (dated  18?  6  or  8) 

Charles  V.  visiting  Francis  I.  after  the  Battle  of 

Pavia 
Lady  and  Cavalier 

Henri  IV.  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador 

An  Odalisque  (dated  1827) 

Medora  (dated  1826) 

Turk  Reposing  (dated  1826) 
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Birmingham,  City  Art  Gallery. 
Coast  Scene 

Exterior  of  a  Continental  Church 
Rocky  Stream,  with  Boys  Fishing 

Cardiff,  National  Museum  of  Wales. 
The  Ferry  Boat 
Descending  the  Terrace 
Marine  Piece 

Near  Boston,  Lincolnshire 
View  in  Venice 

Edinburgh,  National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 
Landscape,  Evening. 
Drawings. — Sheet  of  pen  studies. 
Three  Architectural  studies  (pencil) 
Statue  from  the  Tomb  of  Aubrey  de  Vere 
Westminster  (pen  and  wash) 
Three  pencil  studies 

Glasgow,  Kelvingrove  Art  Gallery. 
In  a  Venetian  Balcony 

Manchester,  Whitworth  Institute. 
Rouen 

On  the  Staircase  (Signed,  R.P.B.,  1828) 

The  Doge's  Palace,  Venice  (Signed,  R.P.B.,  1828) 

Old  Cherbourg  Harbour 

Shipping  off  the  Coast  of  Kent  (Signed,  R.P.B.) 

Nottingham,  Art  Museum. 

Twelve  pencil  sketches  of  Coast  Scenes,  etc.,  at 

Calais,  Quillebceuf,  Caen,  etc. 
Three  pencil  sketches  of  boats  and  shipping 
Five  pencil  drawings. — Landscape,   Gravel  Pit, 

Mill,  Smiling  Woman,  and  Leaning  Woman 

Oldham,  Borough  Art  Gallery. 
Rouen 
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List  of  Works  on  the  Life  and  Art  of  Richard 
Parkes  Bonington. 

Annual  Biography  and  Obituary,  Vol.  XIII.  1829. 

Annual  Register  for  1828,  p.  258. 

C.  Blanc :   Histoire  des  Peintres  de  Toutes  les  Ecoles. 

Ecole  Anglaise.    "  Bonington."  1863. 
Aglaiis  Bouvenne  :    Catalogue  de  I'CEuvre  Grave"  et 

Lithographie  de  R.  P.  B.    Paris.  1873. 
Catalogue  of  Sale  (Sotheby).    June  29  and  30,  1829. 

(237  lots.) 

Evidently  a  number  of  copies  were  included.  Lot  223 
consisted  of  Henri  IV.  receiving  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1828,  which  was  bought  in 
for  £84.  A  suit  of  steel  armour  and  some  arms  were  also  lotted. 
The  Athen&um,  July  8,  1829,  states  that  the  competition  was 
extremely  lively,  and  the  sale  produced  £2,250.  The  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  were  present,  and 
purchased  largely. 

  (Christie).    May  21,  1834. 

  (Paris).  April  17  and  18,  1837.  (110  water- 
colours  and  designs  of  R.  P.  B.  from  the  cabinet 
of  M.  L.  B[rown]. 

A  second  Brown  sale  took  place  May  12  and  13,  1839. 

  (Sotheby).    February  10,  1838.    (140  lots). 

The  Advertisement  states  that  the  sale  is  by  order  of  the 
relatives  of  the  artist's  deceased  parents.  Of  the  drawings, 
M  some  few  will  be  recognised  as  having  been,  within  a  few 
years,  offered  for  sale  by  auction,  by  order  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bonington.  This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  in  consequence  of 
many  copies  of  his  works  appearing  at  the  same  sale,  which 
tended  much  to  the  injury  of  this  lamented  Artist.  In  this 
Catalogue  will  be  found  a  collection  of  Copies  made  by  the 
iate  Mr.  Bonington,  from  the  productions  of  his  Son.  These 
are  marked  as  such,  and  are  now  brought  forward  with  the 
view  of  showing  the  great  mechanical  talent  of  the  copyist,  and 
the  surpassing  beauty  and  power  of  the  original."  Lot  136 
consisted  of  Bonington's  colour-box,  "  including  many  colours 
brushes,  and  other  necessary  implements  for  drawing." 
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Allan  Cunningham :  Lives  of  British  Painters. 
1829-1833- 

Eugene  Delacroix  :  Journal,  3  vols.    Paris.  1893. 

  Lettres  de  E.  D.  (edited  by  Philippe  Burty). 

Paris.  1878. 

A.    Dubuisson  :     "  Richard    Parkes  Bonington," 

La  Revue  de  V Art  Ancien  et  Moderne.    Vol.  XXVI. 

July-Dec,  1909.    pp.  81,  197,  375. 
  "  Influence  de  Bonington  et  del' Ecole  Anglaise 

sur  la  Peinture  de  Pay  sage  en  France,"  Walpole 

Society  Transactions,  Vol.  II.    19 13. 
Excursion  sur  les  Cotes  et  dans  les  Ports  de  Normandie. 

Paris.  1835. 
Exhibition  of  the  Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Sketches 

of  the  late  R.  P.  Bonington,  No.  209,  Regent 

Street,  London,  1834. 
H.    Frantz :    "  The  Art  of  Bonington/'  Studio. 

Nov.,  1904.    Vol.  XXXVIII. 
T.  Gautier :   "  Bonington,"  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Feb.  and  March,  i860. 

These  articles  were  reprinted  in  Tableaux  d  la  Plume. 
P.  G.  Hamerton  :    "A  Sketch-book  by  Bonington 

at  the  British  Museum,"  Portfolio.  April,  1881. 
J.  D.  Harding:  A  Series  of  Subjects  from  the  Works 

of  R.  P.  B.  drawn  on  Stone  by  J.  D.  Harding.  1830. 
Hogarth  &  Sons'  Gallery :   Catalogue  of  Drawings, 

etc.,  by  Bonington.  n.d. 
C.  E   Hughes  :   "  Notes  on  Bonington's  Parents," 

Walpole  Society  Transactions.    Vol.  III.    19 14. 
"A.  J."  :    "  Bonington,    Peintre   de   Genre,"  Le 

Globe.    Paris.    October  4,  1828. 
A.   Jal :    Esquisses,  Croquis,  Pochades,  ou  tout  ce 

qu'on  voudra  sur  le  Salon  de  1827.  Paris.  1828. 
J.  A.  F.  Langle  :    Les  Contes  du  Gay  Sgavoir — 

Ballades,  Fabliaux  et  Traditions  du  Moyen  Age. 

Paris.    1828.    Illustrated  by  R.  P.  B.  and  Henri 

Monnier. 

Library  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Vol.  III.  Jan. -June, 
1832.  "  Memoir  of  Richard  Parkes  Bonington." 
See  .  also  Arnold's  Magazine  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
New  series,  I.    May-Oct.,  1833. 
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London  Weekly  Review.    1827.  % 
Paul   Mantz :     "  Bonington,"    Gazette   des  Beaux 

Arts  2nd  s.  Vol,  XIV.  1876. 
Notes  and  Queries.    Ser.  IV,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  141,  502. 

Ser.  XI,   Vol.  VII,  p.  486;    Vol.  VIII,   p.  73 

(Newcastle-on-Tyne),     p.      135     (lithographs)  ; 

Vol.  XI,  pp.  88,  133  (painting  of  Grand  Canal, 

burnt  at  Horsham),  p.  256. 
A.  Pichot :    Vaes  Pittoresques  de  V Ecosse.  Paris. 

1826. 

Revue  Britannique,  August,  1833.    (Translated  from 

the  Athenceum.) 
Edmond  Saint  Raymond:      Bonington  et  les  Cotes 

Normandes    de    Saint- Jouin,    Etretat."  L'Art, 

February,  1879. 
Thoroton     Society      Transactions.  Nottingham. 

Voi.  VIII.  1910. 

[See  also  the  works  referred  to  in  Appendix  III 
of  Girtin  in  this  volume.) 
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